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MOUS BUSINESS TRAILS—V 


e completion of the Erie Canal in 1825 
rked a new era in the development of 
rican business. Through its five hun- 
d miles of waterways the raw materials 
the new West were carried to seaboard, 
ithe finished products of eastern mills 
factories were carried back to help in 
development of the West. See page 38. ’ 
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THE PERFECT PRINTING PAPER 


Sty pect 


ALL-PURPOSE BOOK PAPER 


hotoplate 


PREFERRED FOR ROTOGRAVURE 


A cred Lo yote CYC. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK 





70 years ago, when Geronimy 
rorizing the Southwest, thi 
woman started her first rug 
because she has always work: 
softened light of her hogan 
shadow of her leaf-thatched 
on materials chat absorb rache 
fect light, her quick, bright, 
tireless as 


are as keen and 


in her childhood. Thus nature 


those who have been kind cot 


Glare—the enemy of eye-: 


We who live in civilized con 
find it dithicult tO be kind to 
As a result fatigue, headache 
strain have been almost una 
Science, however, has now « 
method of eliminating one of 
causes of reflected light by de 
such glare-free printing papers 
fect,” Hytect* and Rotoplate.* 
A brighter white 
If you are a publisher or an a 
you will be interested in the 
with these new printing papers 
from glare can be secured wit! 
riticing contrast, color, or pri 
For both Kleertect and Hyte 
retaining all their tamous op 
ink economy, are now availa 
new shade of brighter white. 
paper merchant or printer fi 
samples showing this new cok 
KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPO 
Established 1872, Neenah, W 
Chicago, 8 South Michigan 
New York, 122 East 42nd Str 
Angeles, 510 West Sixt 
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Next Month 


\ New ENGLAN»D business man has worked 
it a series of novel business-getting let- 
‘rs which could be used by any business 
1 opening new accounts or soliciting 
rders. The letters have been unusually 
iccessful. Several of them will be repro- 
uced in the next issue with facts which 
ill enable anyone to adapt them to any 
ind of business. 


rep Harvey—among travelers in the 
West this is a name to conjure with. For 
the first time, we believe, in any general 
usiness paper will be told the story 
f the growth of this business, its mer- 
handising, sales, personnel and buying 
olicies. Every business and department 
ead will find helpful material in the first 
nstalment of a series of three articles. 


Stop AND SHop—Chicago’s best-known 
food mart—has developed a unique tele- 
phone sales plan which could be used in 
ilmost any retail, wholesale or manufac- 
turing business. Watch for the June issue 
vhich will carry a complete story of the 
methods which keep old and new cus- 


tomers buying. 


\NOTHER modernization survey with the 


aid of a candid camera—this time a brand 
new office just being completed. 
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Bank uses Permanent, 


but Movable, Walls in 
Office Remodeling 


A FEATURE of the remodeling of 
the Union Dime Savings Bank, New 
York City, was the installation of the 
most modern type of movable parti- 
tions, Transite Walls. Erected as free- 
standing walls with clear glass, this 
adaptable material provides visual 
control of operations, combined witha 
solidity and appearance that perfectly 
matches the fixed building walls. 

The ingenious use of steel studs and 
patented concealed holding devices 
permitted dry erection—a great con- 
venience to the bank. The unique 
construction method not only assured 
rapid completion of the work, but 
will also greatly simplify future lay- 
out changes. Transite Walls may be 
moved to meet changing office re- 
quirements easily and quickly, with 
no loss of material, and with a mini- 
mum of dirt and disturbance. 

On walls facing general office areas, 
the bank took advantage of Transite’s 
pleasing natural beauty, and merely 
waxed it. The other side of the walls 
was painted. Adaptability to any type 
of decorative treatment is one of 
Transite’s outstanding characteris- 
tics. Fabrics and wood or other veneers 
may also be effectively applied. 





A VIEW of the free-standing Transite-and- 
glass partitions chosen for lasting service 
in the Union Dime Savings Bank, N. Y.C. 
Transite Walls, movable with no loss of 
material, are also widely used as solid walls 
and as dwarf or ceiling-high partitions. 


Permanence is a foregone conclu- 
sion in the bank’s remodeled offices. 
Transite Walls are asbestos-cement 
in composition . . . fire- and rot-proof, 
unusually sound-resistant, exception- 
ally strong and durable. 

Details of application and further 
information on this latest type of 
movable partition are contained in 
the new Transite Walls brochure. For 
a copy, write Johns-Manville, 22 East 
40th Street, N. Y. C. 


t 





LETTERS and COMMENT 





Employee Handbooks Needed 


lo the Editor: 


For quite some time we have been in- 
terested in rewriting our Employees’ 
Handbook. Your article “Taking the 
Mystery Out of the New Job” has fired 
this interest to where we want to revise 
our manual at once. 

From your article, we feel that each 
of the companies you mentioned have 
very important suggestions for pleasant- 
ly expressing to employees the manage- 
ment’s wishes. Therefore, we wonder if 
you could obtain a set of these com- 
panies’ manuals for us. 

If you can get these for us, we will 
appreciate it very much. Thank you.— 
E. K. Serrz, W. T. Rawleigh Company. 


Mr. Serrz: Thank you for your very 
kind comments about the article, “Taking 
the Mystery Out of the New Job.” Your 
letter embarrasses us, however. More 
than one hundred others wrote us for 
sets of these manuals and we are afraid 
that the companies whose manuals were 
reproduced will become a bit impatient in 
answering so many letters. The copies 
we had disappeared a month ago. 


The Other Side of Selling 


To the Editor: 


I have read with much interest the ar- 
ticle on high-pressure selling (AMERICAN 
Business, March 1938, Page 18) and 
agree with all it says. However, it tells 
only one side of the story. The curse of 
suburban living is the insulting high- 
pressure salesmen who come to my door 
every night in the week selling every- 
thing from insurance to cemetery lots. I 
have all the insurance I can carry and 
when I die I am going to be cremated 
so these chaps are wasting their time. 
Why don’t you ask the author of the 
article to write another chapter to his 
very interesting story and tell my side 
of it?—A. S. Bonney, Philadelphia. 


Sales Managers’ Clubs 


To the Editor: 


I understand that a new organizatio: 
of sales managers has just been forme: 
in Detroit. Can you give me the nam 
of the secretary?—B. F. Tosin, vic; 
president, Continental Motors Corpora 
tion. 

Mr. Toxin: The secretary of the Sale 
Executives Club of Detroit, now in pro- 
cess of organization, is Willis E. Hall, 
manager industrial department, Detroit 
Board of Commerce. T. Russ Hill, presi- 
dent of Rexair, Inc., is chairman. Other 
cities where clubs have been organized 
recently are Indianapolis, Columbus, 
Memphis, Shreveport, San Antonio and 
Davenport. 


When Women Marry 
To the Editor: 


We have always had a sort of hit an 
miss policy of firing any woman em 
ployee as soon as she is married. We are 
not convinced that this policy is the 
right one and would be glad to hear oi 
the experiences of other companies 01 
this question.—J. U. Sunren, Moorma: 
Manufacturing Company. 


Mr. Sunren: We believe the artic 
“Does Business Play Fair With Women, 
published in the October 1936 issue oi 
AMERICAN Bustness, will answer your ir 
quiry. This article tells that from a stud 
of thirty-eight companies it was learne 
that six hire married women, eighteen d 
not hire them, eleven occasionally hir 
married women but prefer not to, four 
teen discharge women workers when the 
marry, twenty do not discharge wome: 
workers when they marry, eight foun 
women employees more efficient afte 
marriage, one found them less efficier 
after marriage, and eleven noticed no dit 
ference in a woman employee’s wor! 
after her marriage. 
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THE PROBLEM 


f filter sand 






The cost of 13 2 tons © 
_, 75¢ per cwt 










Unit price --- 
a3¢ per cwt 


6 x $3.25 


_,.16x a2\Yo¢ 
Handling --°** 














Trucking --:° FIVE MINUTES BY THE 


LONG, HARD WAY 






2 per cent 









Cash discount. - - 





AN ELECTRIC | 
CALCULATOR [ 


Au Electric Calewlator 
Will Da It in 15 Seconds 
HERE IS THE SOLUTION 


1312(.75 + .43)20 + (6x 3.25) + (16x -425) | 98‘(, = $338.00 


ERHAPS you are good at figures and can 
get the answer in less than five minutes: 
but have you checked your answer? That will 








take several minutes more. You can get the 

answer and check it, and do the work ten Because the motor is a vital part of an electric 
times as fast, with an electric calculating office device, be sure that you get a G-E 
machine. Furthermore, efficiency is increased motor—it’s reliable. General Electric doesn’t 


because there is less fatigue. make office devices, but it does make motors 


Why not examine your work for possible sav- _ that are specially built for them and that oper- 
ings that can be made by using this and ate long and dependably. General Electric, 
other modern electric devices in your office? Schenectady, New York. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


070-256 
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Burroughs 


DESK BOOKKEEPING MACHINE 





New ... Low in Price! | 
| | 





Large concerns find that certain 
accounting jobs in different departments 
can now be mechanized at extremely 
low cost with this new Burroughs. 


Small concerns find that it gives them 
the advantages of complete machine 
record-keeping with a minimum 


investment. 


Let the Burroughs representative dem- 
onstrate the many fine features of this 
new machine for you. Telephone the 
local Burroughs office, or mail the 
coupon for free, descriptive folder. 


a a a eae a oe 


MAIL THIS COUPON! 





Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
6135 Second Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


| 

1 

L 

| 

| 

| Send me your folder describing the new 
| Burroughs Desk Bookkeeping Machine. 
| 

l 

| 

| 
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Name__ = 





Street___ — 


City. 


ee a 


RECORD OF ream 
OVERS EARNINGS 4, 
WD DEDUCTIONS 


















FOR PAYROLL AND 
SOCIAL SECURITY 
RECORDS 


At one writing, this new low-priced 
Burroughs Desk Bookkeeping Ma- 
chine produces pay check (or pay 
envelope), employee’s statement 
and a record of the employee's earn- 
ings and deductions. 





FOR BOOKKEEPING 


Because it writes dates, adds debits, 
subtracts credits and extends the 
new balance, this modern Burroughs 
posts any ledgers, writes monthly 
statements, and handles all miscel- 
laneous figure-work inexpensively. 





FOR ADDING AND 


SUBTRACTING 





The famous Burroughs Short-Cut 
Keyboard provides the fastest 
method for listing, adding and sub- 
tracting amounts. Subtraction is 
as fast and easy as addition. 








Letter Problems to Study 


To the Editor: 

In your publication you have been cu 
rently running a series of Letter Proj 
lems. Would it be possible to obtain 
tear sheet of the various articles relatir 
to the problems? It would make a ver 
interesting subject for discussion in 
class in business correspondence which 
am taking at the College of Puget Soun 
Thank you.—Irvine Rossrns. 


Mr. Rosains: It is seldom that we ha 
extra copies of the magazine from whi 
we can obtain tear sheets. AMERICA 
Business does not print vast quantitic 
of magazines above the quantity order 
by subscribers and is seldom able 
supply back copies or tear sheets or mo 
than current issues. There will be t! 
answers to another letter problem in o 
June issue. 


Wants to Export Machines 


To the Editor: 

Our line is very specialized—design« 
specifically for sawmills to use in cari) 
for their saws. At the present time 
are especially interested in contacti: 
foreign lumber trade, foreign sawmil! 
etc., and wonder if you have any ide 
to offer in regard to where we may fi: 
lists of mills in countries such as Austra 
lia, Brazil, India, etc. 

We intend to contact the mills throug 
the mails by sending out our little boo! 
let, the Saw Engineer, to the head saw 
filer or man who takes care of the saw 
We know from past experience that 
great many of these men are American: 
or speak English, as a number of then 
correspond with us. However we should 
like to broaden our field—E. P. Arm 
sTRONG, Armstrong Manufacturing Com 
pany, Portland. 


Mr. Armstronc: We believe that thx 
forthcoming Dartnell Survey on Moder: 
Export Methods will be of particula 
assistance to you. However, we are gi: 
to submit the following suggested source 
for lists of mills. 

1. The Bureau of Foreign and Domest 
Commerce. There is a branch office 
most large cities. 

2. A letter written to the commercia 
attaches and to American consuls | 
cated in those countries in which you 
interested. 

3. In almost every country there is 
organization of Americans, sometime 
called the “American Chamber of Cor 
merce.” A letter addressed to such orga! 
zations should bring you additional name 
A list of these foreign Chambers of Co: 
merce may be obtained from the Cham! 
of Commerce of the United States, Wa 
ington, D. C. 

4. If you do not make machinery whi 
is directly competitive with those mar 
facturers who produce sawmill n 
chinery, you would get a great deal 
help by writing directly to such Americ 
concerns as are already manufacturil 
sawmill machinery. American sawmill n 
chinery, as you know, is being export 
to every part of the world. 
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MISTAKES HERE «*« ACCURATE WORK HERE 
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ACOUSTONE 


Quiets Distracting Noise—Lastingly and Efficiently! 


ing ability. It is incombustible, thoroughly sanitary, 
and easily cleaned with a vacuum cleaner. It is quickly 
and easily applied, either in existing buildings or new 


cause of the ACOUSTONE* application. construction. Acoustone has a multitude of uses in 


Not so long ago, the employees in this office “got on 
each other’s nerves’ —made costly mistakes. Today, 
they do their work more accurately, more quickly, be- 


offices, restaurants, stores, theatres, hospitals, churches 
—in public and private buildings of all kinds. Mail the 
coupon for complete information. 

| The United States Gypsum Company offers a full 


Acoustone —USG mineral fibre acoustical tile —is 
surely and lastingly effective in absorbing noise and 
correcting faulty acoustics. Available in many rich 
colors, and having the texture of travertine, it adds 
greater charm to any decorative scheme. It can be range of materials for sound control, including 
painted, if desired, without reducing its noise absorb- ACOUSTONE, Sabinite Acoustical Plaster, Perfa- 

tone, Quietone and the USG System of Sound Insula- 
tion. USG acoustical engineers are at your service 


United States Gypsum Company for special consultation. 


300 WEST ADAMS CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








PLASTERS . . ROCKLATH* . . METAL LATH J A United States Cypsum Co., 300 W. Adams St., Chicago, II. 
SHEETROCK*.. FIBER WALLBOARD..SHEATH- l » Please send me information on acoustical treatments. 
ING ..INSULATING BOARD... INSULATING WOOL —— 

ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS. . PAINT PRODUCTS 

STEEL PRODUCTS . . ROOFING PRODUCTS 

- - SIDING PRODUCTS . . LIME PRODUCTS. 


*Registered trade-marks 
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Mi ol Husiness 


q HAT is business going to do 
this summer? Well, you 


ean take your choice be- 





tween three different theo- 





ries. One school believes 


that federal spending and 





lending are going to prime 
the pump and that by 
July a new boom will be 
under way. Another group 
takes the position that 
private enterprise is so 
heavily taxed, and so fear- 
ful of a headache the 
morning after our new 
spending spree, that those 
fears will nullify the pump- 
priming effort. It looks for a leveling out of busi- 
ness activity at about present levels. The third group 
contends that the deflationary spiral will run its 
course, taking wages and prices to lower levels, and 
that nothing can stop that trend. This group warns 
business men against high inventories on the theory 
that prices are headed for an even lower bottom. Our 
feeling is best described by a sales manager friend 
who said the other day: “To hell with the experts. 
They don’t know, and I don’t know what general 
business is going to do. But when it comes to my 
own particular business field, I figure I know more 
about it than any of them. My hunch is that if I 
keep on going after business just as hard as I can, 
I’m bound to get more of it.” 


Long-Winded Reports 

One of the reasons why men in charge of businesses 
jump out of hotel windows is the long-drawn-out let- 
ters and reports they are supposed to read. An ambi- 
tious young executive is given an assignment to inves- 
tigate a certain situation. He is all aglow over his 
opportunity to show his grasp of the business and 


8 


his thoroughness in approaching a problem. He doe: 
a real job of digging into the subject. Then he sit 
down to write his report—and it runs on and on an 
on, pages and pages without end. Junior executive: 
need to learn early in their careers that business 
heads want reports of the greatest possible brevity 
They don’t want to waste time reviewing a lot of 
elementary facts which they knew years ago. In 
cliscussing the peculiarities of the late Colonel House, 
Walter Lippmann, who worked with him during thx 
war, said: “I soon learned there was no use sending 
him a long memorandum about anything. Two well- 
spaced, typewritten pages were about the limit of 
what he cared to take in at one reading; and when 
he wrote, he wrote briefly, as men do who do not lik« 
to write.” There are a lot of executives who have the 
same dislike for long-winded reports and letters. 


Rewards for Fighters 


At a recent meeting of the Chicago Sales Execu 
tives Club there was a lively discussion as to whether 
the usual methods of stimulating salesmen were any 
longer effective. “We have tried everything,” said 
one of the members, “from pep letters to contests. 
and have concluded that they have all lost their sex 
appeal.” Two days later the daily newspapers carried 
a story about a Jelke oleomargarine salesman whx 
had won a contest his company had put on for new 
accounts. He qualified forty-eight out of fifty-tw: 
accounts he had opened during the contest. In orde: 
to “qualify” a new account had to buy so man) 
pounds of oleomargarine during the contest period 
As a result of the contest Jelke’s sales showed a shar} 
increase. A few days later the Chicago Tribune car 
ried a news story headed “American Ham ‘Goes t 
Town’ in Sales Drive.” It reported that the big Chi 
cago packers were tickled pink with the sales volumes 
they had achieved on Easter hams as a result of a 
intensive drive for that product. One packer state: 
that his company had moved more hams into reta 
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channels during the three weeks preceding Easter, 
than in any previous like period in its history. So 
where does that leave our good friends who have 
it all figured out that sales campaigns have lost their 
sex appeal? The fact is that the old rule is still 
working. The harder you go after business, the more 
business you will get. The fault, dear sales managers, 
lies not in our methods but in ourselves. 


Association Secretaries 


Commenting upon a recent article by Bill Feather 
which we published some time back, I recently said 
that most associations were operated for the benefit 
of their secretaries or officers. In justice to the thou- 
sands of career secretaries who are doing a real job, 
I wish to withdraw this statement. I would like to 
correct the record to read some instead of most. 
While there are parasitical associations with secre- 
taries who collect a percentage on the income from 
“kept” publications, racket directories and_high- 
pressure membership drives, they are a minority. The 
same is true of associations and clubs organized for 
the personal aggrandizement of the officers. For every 
association of that odious kind, there are a hundred 
which are supplying valuable leadership to their 
communities or industries. As an officer in two such 
issociations myself, I know many business men who 
ure giving generously of their time and money so 
that a cause in which they believe may be kept alive. 
More power to them, 


Men Who Play God 


Every Monday morning T. Russ Hill, president of 
Rexair, Inc., of Detroit, writes a sprightly message 
of good cheer to his sales organization. Over the years 
these letters to salesmen have attracted increasing 
attention, and Mr. Hill has been forced to turn down 
hundreds of requests from fellow sales managers to 
be put on the mailing list for these Monday morning 
letters. A recent Russ Hill message was pointed at 
salesmen who get exaggerated ideas of their impor- 
tance. It pointed out that the graveyards of business 
are lined, row upon row, with the tombstones of men 
who “played God” and lost. “When the head of the 
wrote the philosophical Mr. Hill, “gets the 


business,” 
idea that he can do everything better than those 
around him, and insists upon doing it, the institution 
he dominates begins to crumble. And so will your 
job. If you wish to succeed, call to your aid every 
element that will assist you. Face your problems 
humbly, firmly convinced that there is a way to 
victory and that you can find it—not that you now 
know it. Use those about you. They have a definite 
value. The load they will carry will release you for 
larger dreams and greater success. No man is big 
enough to play God. Only small men try it.” To 
which we say a loud and fervent A-M-E-N. 


Wages and Profits 


“The lesson to be learned from this recession,” 
said Dr. Harold G. Moulton, of the Brookings Insti- 
tution, to a group of Chicago business men, “is that 
any attempt to obtain higher wages than are economi- 
cally possible is bound to result in lower earnings for 
labor and a lower standard of living.” The doctor is 
right—as usual. A year ago, April 1937 to be exact, 
we printed here a double-leaded editorial warning 
business to go slow in raising wages and adding the 
increased cost to the price. We predicted that this 
policy would bring disaster. And it has. Why? Be- 
cause buyers, running true to form, balked at paying 
the higher prices, and the increased wages had to 
come out of profits. When profits began to shrink, 
the values of securities began to drop, national buy- 
ing power went into a tailspin, and the vicious cycle 
of deflation started in. In order to right the boat and 
get wages and prices in line again, the administration 
at Washington is preparing another dose of inflation. 
In other words, our wages will be cut by the age-old 
expedient of inflating prices. We have only a cheer 
for the idealists who demand bigger pay envelopes 
for labor. We favor them too, especially for pub- 
lishers. But it seems plain that before wage levels can 
again be raised, the national wealth must be increased 


by increased production and efficiency. 


Pound-Foolish Buying 

In the fall of 1931, the writer was invited to Mil- 
waukee to address a joint meeting of sales managers 
and purchasing agents on a subject of his own selec- 
tion. A buyer’s market was boiling, and purchasing 
agents were riding it with spurs. So I took the op- 
portunity to point out that pitting salesmen against 
one another in an effort to drive down prices was a 
two-edged sword. If unchecked it would produce a 
cycle of deflation that would either ruin the country, 
or necessitate government control of business. The 
talk was a flop. I guess the purchasing agents thought 
I was screwy. Two years passed. Then came the 
inevitable smash and the NRA. Today the country is 
in another buyer’s market, and again there is a wave 
of oversmart buying. Again stocks and _ securities 
are crashing because business is unable to make a 
fair profit. Again an army of workers is being put 
on relief because employers cannot meet their pay- 
rolls. And again there is the threat of widespread 
deflation, that may end who knows where? In the 
face of this situation, and in the light of our previous 
experience, might it not be in order to apply the 
Golden Rule to our purchasing policies? Why not 
treat the salesmen who call upon us, as we would 
like to have our salesmen treated? After all what | 
satisfaction, what profit, can there be in a deflation- 
ary policy which is engulfing our own companies and 


may boomerang back on us?—J. C. A. 











Burroughs 


ELECTRIC DUPLEX CALCULATOR 











DOES THE 
COMPLETE JOB 
IN A SINGLE 


HANDLING OF THE 


FIGURES 





This new Burroughs Electric Duplex Calculator— 
complete with direct subtraction and two sets of 
accumulating dials—saves needless steps in handling 
any accounting job. There is no second handling of 
the figures—no time or effort wasted. The two 
following examples illustrate typical savings: 


INVOICING 


It calculates the extensiecns and 
accumulates the results into a 
grand total; computes the dis- 
count; and, ata touch of the minus 
key, subtracts this discount from 
the gross to give the net result... 
all in one handling of the figures. 


PAYROLLS 


Computes the gross pay of each 
employee; totals various deduc- 
tions; and, at a touch of the minus 
key, subtracts this total from the 
gross to give the net pay ... all in 
one handling of the figures. 


Other calculating jobs can be handled with equal 


speed and simplicity. 


For a demonstration—or full 


information—telephone the local Burroughs office. 


BURROUGHS ADDING 


MACHINE COMPANY 


6125 SECOND BOULEVARD, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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INDIVIDUAL 
TOTAL 


or the Result of a 
Single Calculation 


IN LOWER DIALS 
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Any amount in lower dials 
may be added to, or sub- 
tracted from, the amount 
in upper dials by touching 
the plus key or minus key 
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GRAND TOTAL 


or the Net Result 


IN UPPER DIALS 
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What Is Wrong With the 


Automobile Business? 





Must there be a new set-up in motor car distribution 
methods before the industry lifts itself out of the 
present disastrous sales slump which is bankrupting 
dealers and driving salesmen out of the business? 





NE of the leading economic 

services recently declared that 
there can be no permanent re- 
covery until the automobile indus- 
try gets back on its feet. Support 
for this theory is found in the fact 
that in previous depressions this 
hard-hitting industry led the coun- 
try out of the doldrums. If this 
theory is sound then the status of 
this two billion dollar industry is 
a matter of major importance, 
and considerable concern. 

In an effort to give you a close- 
up of just what is happening in 
this industry, and what those 
close to its problems think needs 
to be done to give it impetus, 
AMERICAN Business editors have 
interviewed various persons con- 
nected with the manufacturing, 
financing and distribution of auto- 
mobiles. While these findings are 
not presented as conclusive, they 
at least are interesting, particu- 
larly in view of the inquiry which 
the federal government is making. 

During 1937 Americans spent 
for automotive products $5,910,- 
000,000 or 15 per cent of national 
income. Some statisticians go so 
far as to say that one dollar in 
every five is spent for owning and 
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operating the nation’s automobiles. 

Last year automobile produc- 
tion reached 5,016,000, only 
slightly behind the all-time peak 
of 1929 when 5,621,000 cars were 
built. Long before mid-1938 was 
reached it was evident that some- 
thing was wrong with new car 
buying. The hoped-for spring 
boom went flat. 

Is it true that recovery will lag 
until the automobile business is 
again producing on a somewhat- 
near 1929-1937 basis? Many busi- 
ness men think so. Many econo- 
mists think so. Or is there another 
answer? Will the 
might have been spent for automo- 


money that 


biles be spent for housing, air con- 
ditioning or radio, or gobbled up 
by tax-ridden landlords? 

What slump in 
automobile sales? And is it a real 
slump? Out of the entire list of 


caused this 


automobile makers only one show- 
ed a gain for the first month of 
1938 and that was Lincoln with 
less than 2 per cent. Only three 
makers had less than a 40 per cent 
loss in business as compared with 
1937. Some of the losses are spec- 
tacular—Hudson, for 
with sales running 65 per cent be- 


instance 


hind 1937; Dodge, 64 per cent 
behind ; Plymouth, 59 per cent be- 
hind. Oldsmobile is 55 per cent be- 
low last year and Nash is 38 per 
cent down from 1937. 

Automobile dealers will tell you 
that it is all the factory’s fault, 
and to back up their statement 
they will point to the price in- 
creases the makers demanded for 
1938 models. Of course everybody 
knows that labor costs rose, that 
materials went up, taxes climbed 
and overhead costs zoomed. It is 
not that the price advances may 
not have been justified. The point 
is that prices went up at a time 
when fear and uncertainty were 
abroad in the land. 

Automobile dealers gloat over 
the fact that Buick has sustained 
a lower loss than any of the other 
big-volume producers, telling you 
in the same breath that Buick’s 
prices were advanced only about 
8 per cent. Actually the price on 
a Buick business coupe advanced 
8.9 per cent, and Buick’s sales 
dropped 25.7 per cent for the 
period for which figures are now 
available. Compare this with a 
13.3 per cent advance on the 
Chrysler business coupe and a 
40.5 per cent drop in Chrysler 
sales. 

Chevrolet sales are 38.8 per 
cent below the same period for 
1937, and Chevrolet’s business 
coupe price advanced only 9 per 
cent. Plymouth sales are off 59.6 
per cent, but the price of a Ply- 
mouth De Luxe business coupe 
went up 12.3 per cent. In the face 
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1937 VS. 1938 AUTOMOBILE PRICES 





NAME 


Business Coupes 


Buick 

Chevrolet . 

Chrysler 6 

De Soto 6.. 

Dodge 6... ; 

Ford V 8 De Luxe 

Hudson 8 : 900 
Lincoln Zephyr 1,193 
Nash 6 870 
Oldsmobile 6 765 
Packard 6. . paste 895 
Plymouth De Luxe 650 
Pontiac De Luxe. 736 
Studebaker 6 ; 765 


Willys.......... 493 





DELIVERED PRICE 


1938 Percentage of Increase 


$ 945 
714 
918 
870 
808 
708 
990 
9327 


015 








of these figures it looks as though 
there might be some relation be- 
tween price advances and _ sales 
losses. The more the price went 
up, the more sales went down. 
But the price objection is not 
the only accusation hurled against 
the factories by dealers, who, we 
must concede, are more nearly able 
to feel the public’s pulse than any- 
one else. They point out increased 
resistance to the new financing 
terms which are required in 1938. 
It has become difficult to obtain 
18- and 24-month terms. A man 
who bought a car in the $800 
class a year or two ago, now finds 
that instead of a $35 monthly 
payment for eighteen months he 
must pay better than $50 a month 
for twelve months. His car costs 
more ; his financing costs more ; his 
payments are higher. Meanwhile 
he may be paying more rent, and 
certainly he is being asked to pay 
more for the same food now than 
two years ago. So he decides to 
drive his old car another year. Or, 
as many dealers point out, he de- 
cides to wait until midsummer 
and see if prices will come down. 
If he is an experienced car 
buyer he remembers that prices 
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have had midsummer cuts in 
previous years when the season 
started badly. Dealers say that a 
firm statement or agreement not 
to reduce prices in midsummer 
would be a wise move by manufac- 
turers. Whether they are right, 
the public would look 
upon this as gospel or merely a 
fairy tale, no one knows. The fact 
remains that many potential buy- 


whether 


ers are waiting until something 


happens pricewise before they 
buy. Some dealers even think that 
the present stalemate might be 
cracked up by an advance an- 
nouncement of a future price in- 
crease! Which only shows that 
considerable 


there is guessing 


g on as to what would revive 


going 


automobile sales. 

Nor are prices and high-financ- 
ing terms the only plaints voiced 
by dealers. They say that the cars 
are lacking in new features, sales- 
making gadgets or improvements. 
They point out that a 1938 car 
and a 1937 car, when lined up “side 
by each,” can scarcely be told 
apart. In some lines this is conspic- 
uously true. Old-time dealers can 
cite years and dates when the sales 
curve was jacked upwards by pro- 


nounced changes in models, new 
lines, or mechanical improvements 
such as 4-wheel brakes, free-wheel- 
ing and other features that 
started customers to talking and 
looking. They bemoan the lack of 
such inducements in the 1938 
lines. And they may be right. W: 
have only to ask ourselves how 
many people have asked us if wi 


have seen the new “‘so and so’s” on 
the Such and Such car this year 

There is a group of observers 
and some dealers who think, and 
are not backward about saying so. 
that the manufacturers were sor 
at labor, worried about increases 
in costs and decreases in produc 
tion efficiency resulting from labor 
disturbances last year. This group 
is not hesitant to assert that the 
manufacturers have set aside 
1938 to clean up the labor situ 
ation, to straighten out the used 
car glut and to mark time. Re- 
sponsible authorities in the manu- 
facturing field deny this. 

One dealer recited a list of 
former dealers who have given up 
the ghost. He gleefully pointed to 
those who got out of the automo- 
bile business and into other fields 
because they saw this thing com- 
ing. Warren, formerly the Nash 
dealer in New York, for example. 
who now operates the Warren- 
Norge Company after many years 
of success in the automobile field 

Of course, the dealer-mortalit 
factor in automobile distributior 
is an old story. Dealers have al 
most gone broke so fast that a 
mailing list of automobile dealers 
two years old is from 50 to 75 
per cent inaccurate. 

But the dealer-mortality story 
brings up another phase of th« 
present Dealers hav: 
their working capital tied up ir 
the dregs of used car stocks. Th: 
recent used car drive which was 
hailed as a great success, and for 
which the manufacturers patted 
themselves on the back, did sell : 
lot of used cars. But dealers clain 
it only sold the best used cars, 
which could have been sold any 
way. The jaloppies—the $75, $101 
and $150 jobs, for which th 


situation. 
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Every State Supplies Materials Used in Automotive Industry 


Largest purchaser of several commodities 
Employment, Direct and Indirect, Over 6,000,000 Persons 
One out of every 7 “gainful workers” 
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dealer has made generous allow- 
inces, are still on the lots, freezing 
he dealer’s working capital. 

The manufacturers say the used 
car evil is of the dealer’s own mak- 
ing and that he must pull out of 
it. Of course, a few manufacturers 
have conducted used car clinics, 
have helped dealers dress up used 
car lots and presented plans for 
moving used But most of 
these plans and methods deal only 
with moving the good used car— 
the car with another 25,000 to 
40,000 miles of reasonably safe 


"ars. 


and thrifty transportation left in 
it. The headaches are all in the 
jaloppies. Or largely so. 

It is easy to say that the deal- 
ers don’t know how to sell used 
cars; that you have to go to the 
lots and take them away from the 
dealers. And there are plenty of 
men, who ought to know better, 
who will talk at length about the 
lumb dealers and dumb salesmen 
who do not even bother to take 
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ad Cotton 


woo! mohair 


mercury 


your name and address when you 
inquire about a new or a used car. 
But there is 
that The 
money to finance good salesmen. 


He 


demonstrators. He has no money 


another side to 


story. dealer has no 


has no money to tie up in 
to advertise and fix up his used 
car lot. It costs money to demon- 
strate a new car. And suppose a 
dealer does demonstrate a new car 
to the point where a prospect is 
literally palpitating to buy it. 
Along comes a rival dealer, selling 
the same car, who begins his sales 
talk by asking how much you are 
to be allowed for your old car. 
And when you tell him he says, 
“Oh, I can do better than that.” 
And the poor sap of a dealer who 
spent four or five dollars on your 
build-up and your sales qualifica- 
the fellow 
who is throw 


to move a car. 


tion loses deal to a 


dealer willing to 
away his profit 
So it is little 


a dealer decides to get along with 


wonder that many 


ji 


te 
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2% . 
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(Courtesy Automotive Daily News) 


a couple of cub salesmen as bird- 


‘ 


dogs, and a “sales manager” who 
is actually a good salesman to close 
sales. He does no demonstrating, 
relatively, little cold canvassing, 
almost no creative selling. He sits 
and waits until someone comes 
along and buys a car from him. 
And you or I would do just the 
same if we knew how easy it is to 
spend ten or fifteen dollars, two 
or three times a day, on prospects 
who are only using us as whipping 
boys to bring down a chiseling 
dealer a few blocks away—or a 
few miles away. 

It is possible that little perma- 
nent improvement in the automo- 
bile distribution picture can be ex- 
pected until some method of giv- 
ing dealers protection from other 
dealers handling the same makes is 
devised. 

In this first article on the auto- 
mobile have been 
forced to stick to broad general 


principles. 


situation we 
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ILL the present slump in busi- 

ness change vacation policies of 
many companies? Will the need for 
expense reduction cause many com- 
panies to abandon payment of full 
salaries during vacations? Will 
some companies require employees 
to take enforced vacations at the 
employees’ own expense during 
1938? 

These are some of the questions 
which the editors of AMERICAN 
Business recently asked more than 
five hundred companies in many 
different lines of business. In the 
study, just completed, the answers 
received make it evident that the 
present downward swing in busi- 
ness has had little effect on the 
policy of the average company. 

Only 13.46 per cent of the com- 
panies which responded with infor- 
mation in this study are going to 
make any change whatever in their 
vacation policies. Only 1.47 per 
cent will shorten vacations with 
pay, and 7.35 per cent will require 
longer vacations of employees 
without pay to reduce payroll ex- 
pense. The remaining 4.64 per 
cent will make varying changes. 

Actually 86.54 per cent of all 
firms reporting will continue old 
vacation policies without change 
of any kind. By far the most 
widely used vacation plan is the 
traditional “two weeks—full pay” 
which will continue to be used by 
35 per cent of the companies re- 
porting. The actual percentage 
probably is considerably larger 
than this because many companies 
failed to report their specific va- 
cation plans. The only variation 
in this plan is the difference in 
requirements before the full two 
weeks of vacation with pay is al- 
lowed. Most companies require one 
year’s service before beginning of 
the vacation period to earn two 
weeks with pay. But a few require 
only six months’ service before 
employees are entitled to two 
weeks with pay. For a shorter 
period of service most of these 
companies give one week’s vaca- 
tion with pay. 

One large employer with 13,100 
employees reports the only change 
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URRENT VACATION 
OF 500 COMPANIES 


THE FIRST OF A SERIES OF SURVEYS ON TODAY'S 









in vacation plans during 1938 
concerns employees with fifteen 
years of service, or more. These 
employees will receive three weeks’ 
vacation, with pay, instead of the 
usual two weeks they have received 
in the past, and which are given 
to employees of less than fifteen 
years’ service. 

A well-known rubber company, 
with 5,000 factory employees and 
800 executive and clerical work- 
ers, reports that it has asked some 
clerical people to take vacations 
early this year during the slack 
season so that there will be no up- 
setting of business or necessity 
for hiring extra people during the 


busy summer season. Other than 





this no changes will be made and 
the usual two weeks with pay will 
be allowed. 

It is evident from a study of 
all the reports received that busi 
ness considers the idea of reduc 
ing vacations, or of depriving 
workers of vacation pay, with ut 
most reluctance, and only as 
matter of dire necessity. One ot 
the questions asked in the survey 
was, “Will you require long: 
vacations, in whole or in part 
without pay, to reduce overhea 
charges on year’s operations?” As 
pointed out in the beginning o 
this report only 7.35 per cent o 
all those cooperating in the stud) 
admitted that they would requi: 
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NIPOLICIES 


BY EUGENE WHITMORE 
Y'S SSALARY PROBLEMS 





longer vacations without pay. In- 
cluded in this group were several 
who were doubtful. Their answers 
were, “only if absolutely neces- 
sary”; “only if business grows 


worse.” 


In almost every case it 
was announced that if business 
should improve by vacation time 
that usual vacation policies would 
be reinstated. 

How seriously business takes 
this problem of vacations is seen 
by many of the answers to the 
survey. Personal interviews made 
in connection with this investiga- 
tion show that business men every- 
where much prefer to grant usual 
vacation allowances. Yet in many 
ases they will work a real hard- 
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ship on business this year. One 
company is making a survey of all 
employees to determine whether or 
not some of them have planned ex 
tended 


manager of this company reasons 


vacations. The general 
this way. At any given time there 
are always employees who would 
prefer a long vacation—a month 
six weeks—or even eight weeks 
Yet these employees hesitate to 
ask for this much time off. But if 
they knew the company would wel 
come this relief from burdensom« 
payrolls, and were assured of- their 
jobs upon their return they would 
gladly accept the opportunity and 
time to make a long-dreamed-of 
trip. Almost everyone dreams of a 
trip to Europe, to South America, 
or a long stay in the woods, at 
a lake or in the mountains. But 
it is human nature for employees 
to hesitate to confide their dreams 
to the boss, who they think will 
jump to the conclusion that it is 
play and not work which inter- 
ests them most. In times such as 
the present any individual em- 
ployee probably could be spared 
for a longer-than-usual vacation. 

To executives harassed at the 
thought of high payrolls for the 


coming summer this plan may 


offer an “out.” Prepare a general 
letter or a bulletin and suggest 
that employees who desire long 
vacations should consult with the 
management and that the manage- 
ment will look with favor upon 
vacations of unusual length. 
Reducing salaries or interfering 
with compensation in any way is 
approached just as reluctantly by 
business as is reduction or altera- 
tion of vacation plans. Out of 
the 500 companies interviewed or 


questioned only 7.9 per cent ar« 
planning salary cuts in the near 
These 


that reductions are definitely on 


future. companies assert 
the schedule. Some of them set 
May 1 as the date for reductions 
to take effect. 

In addition to these companies 
which are definitely planning or 
which will have inaugurated cuts 
by the time this article appears, 


13.2 per cent state that reduc 


tions are possible, that they are 
considering reductions, or that re- 
ductions are inevitable unless busi- 
ness improves and improves quick- 
ly. If all of these companies do 
reduce salaries the percentage of 
businesses requiring salary reduc- 
tions would still be only 21.1 per 
cent. It is of course possible that 
some companies are still whistling 
to keep up courage, and have not 
as yet planned cuts, but will be 
forced to take such action later. 
This leaves 78.9 per cent of the 
companies cooperating in this re- 
port which have openly gone on 
record to the effect that no salary 
reductions are planned or con- 
templated for the near future. 

As this is being written a report 
comes from one of the Washing- 
ton news bureaus which has made 
a study of wage maintenance dur- 
ing the past few weeks. In some 
respects it does not entirely coin- 
cide with the AMERIcAN Bustvess 
study. Because our study was con- 
fined to salaries and theirs to wages 
there would inevitably be some dif- 
ferences. We find that 78.9 per 
cent of companies cooperating in 
our survey have maintained sala- 
ri¢s. The news bureau reports that 
approximately 60 per cent of the 
companies they questioned have 
maintained wages, and add that 
more white collar workers have 
suffered reductions than wage em- 
plovec Ss. 

Some cuts have taken the form 
of shorter hours, without reduc- 
tion in rates of pay. While this 
might be reported as no cut at all, 
it would obviously be identical in 
its effect on buying power and 
morale of workers. 

If it is true that white collar 
workers have been more widely 
subjected to salary reduction than 
wage workers, our figure of 78.9 
per cent of companies which have 
made no reduction may be opti- 
mistic. Cuts may have been more 
widespread than our survey indi- 
cates. It is well known that certain 
industries have made almost no 
pay reductions at all, whereas in 
more hard hit industries cuts have 


been almost universal. 








the Thing 
You Don't 
Like to Do 


HE greatest opportunity to 
succeed in our chosen work, 
whether it is selling or something 
else, lies within ourselves. Simply 
learn to do well those things which 
we don’t like to do. 

This was the advice given to 
more than a thousand Chicago 
salesmen, affiliated with the Chi- 
cago Sales Executives Club, at a 
sales rally in the Gold Room of the 
Congress Hotel on April 26, by 
T. Russ Hill, president of Rexair, 
Inc. It was advice which every 
one in business can take to heart. 

“How can you do well the 
things that you don’t like to do?” 
Mr. Hill asked. “That is easy. Go 
at it as though you were trying to 
be a great golfer or ball player. 
Study yourself. Learn the things 
that you do poorly, and you will 
be surprised to find that they 
usually are the things you don’t 
like to do. Because you don’t like 
to do them, you neglect doing 
them. You don’t practice enough ; 
perhaps you don’t practice at all. 
If you want to be a great golfer, 
you hire a pro and he makes you 
practice the things you do badly. 
In your case you have to be your 
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own pro. I don’t know the things 
you don’t like to do. There is only 
one fellow who does. That is you. 
“In our business most salesmen 
don’t like to ring doorbells. Just 
so long as they don’t like to can- 
vass for new business, we know 
that they will never amount to 
much. So our job is to make these 
fellows practice ringing doorbells 
—practice canvassing for new 
business—until they become so ex- 
pert at it that they like to do it. 
We are all alike. We like to do the 
things we do best; and we dislike 
to do the things we do poorly. 
“Another thing that salesmen 
don’t like to do in our business, 
and it is probably just as true of 


your business, is to use their order 
book. Half the salesmen in this 
country are going around with 
their order books glued to their 


pocket. They have order-book 
fright. They are afraid if they let 
the prospect see the order book 
he may slug them or something. 
Just so long as these follows don’t 
like to use their order books, they 
will never make the money they 
ought to make in selling. They 
have to get to like to use an order 


book, even if they have to devote 
every day for a week to just barg 
ing in on prospects, pulling out 
their order book and saying: “This 
is an order book. Before I leave 
this house I expect you to deco- 
rate one of those dotted lines!” 
Mr. Hill suggested a plan to 
those in his audience who really 
wanted to get ahead in business, 
regardless of any recession: “Go 
home and closet yourself in you 
room with a sheet of paper in 
front of you and think. Think of 
all the things that are connected 
with your job that you don’t like 
to do. Then pick out two of thos 
things which in your judgment ar 
the most important and _ writ: 
them down on that sheet of paper. 
Then put that sheet of pape 
some place so that you can see it 
every morning before you start 
the day’s work. Practice doing 
over and over, those two thing: 
until you do them so well that yo: 
like to do them. When you hav 
done that, then put down tw 
more things you don’t like to d: 
and practice on them. And th 
first thing you know you will b 
leaving the crowd behind.” 
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THE JEWISH QUESTION IN 
OFF ICES BY GEORGE DARTNELL 


_ persecution of Jews in Cen- 
tral Europe has also raised the 
Jewish issue here. Reports are in- 
creasing that applicants for em- 
ployment in offices are discrimi- 
nated against because their appli- 
cation blank shows them to be of 
Jewish lineage. Indeed, there is an 
unwritten rule in some of our most 
important business organizations 
that no Jews are to be employed. 
These offices are by no means 
limited to companies of Nazi 
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sympathy, but include those with 
strictly Anglo-Saxon management 
and traditions. 

One Jewish family of five work- 
ers has had three men continuously 
unemployed for five years or more. 
They credit their misfortune to 
their religion. One of these youths 
was employed for several years by 
a large dairy company in the 
Middle West, but one day was dis- 
missed without apparent cause 
along with several other Jewish 


employees. Another case brought 
to our attention is that of a Jewish 
girl who is office manager for a 
firm of lawyers. In recent years 
this company has adopted an un- 
written regulation not to employ 
Jewish people. While she is still 
employed, she fears for her job. 
She is now rounding the forty 
mark and developments 
point to the fact that she may be 
dropped at the first opportunity. 
Only in a few of the larger cities, 
where the Jewish population is 
large, is there the opportunity for 
Jewish workers which should pre- 
vail in a country of our traditions. 
What is the reason for this feeling 
against office workers? 
Why does it persist? 

A survey of several offices where 
this unwritten rule against em- 


recent 


Jewish 


ploying people of Jewish extrac- 
tion seems to exist shows that it 
is not entirely a matter of na- 
tionality. Neither has it anything 
to do with the religious beliefs of 
these people. Indeed, the same feel- 
ing exists in the case of Armenians, 
Syrians and other Eastern people. 
It applies also to Latin Ameri- 
cans and Orientals. It is not anti- 
Jew, so much as it is the prejudice 
of the native American against 
people of different temperament 
and character. 

The personnel manager of one 
large company put it this way: 
“Personally, I greatly admire the 
Jews. By and large they are much 
quicker to more profit- 
minded and harder workers than 
the run-of-mine employees of 
English or Central European ex- 
traction. They value their jobs 
more than the old-line American, 
and they will work harder and 
longer under pressure. But, unfor- 
tunately, they don’t have the 
knack of working together that 
seems to be inherent in the Anglo- 
Saxon and Nordic races. They 
very often prove to be disturbing 
factors in an office organization. 
I don’t say that this is their fault 
entirely. Perhaps it is due to the 
feeling against them which many 
(Continued on page 50) 


learn, 


persons of 
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MATT SLOAN' 
Business - Getting 
LETTERS 


We opened the letter files of Matthew A. Sloan, 
president, Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines, and 
here present excerpts from many of his person- 
ally dictated letters which are building good- 
will and bringing business to the Katy Railroad 


BY WALTER A. JOHNSON 


ETTERS have played an impor- 
tant part in the Katy presi- 
dent’s plan of building good-will for 
his company and his private office 
files bulge with copies of personal 
notes written to and received from 
some of the most prominent men in 
the land. 

Prominence, however, is no magic 
quality which bars others from 
Mr. Sloan’s ubiquitous attention. 
For instance, while he was making 
one of his frequent inspection trips, 
calling upon shippers and generally 
looking after the business, a penny 
postal card overtook him at Kan- 
sas City. It had been written in 
pencil and was from a man who 
wanted to invest his money in Katy 
stock—only a few shares—but he 
wanted to investigate the com- 
pany’s record before doing so. 

The Katy’s president took time 
out from his heavy schedule of ap- 
pointments to write to his prospec- 
tive investor. He wrote a two-page 
letter giving his personal observa- 
tions and beliefs and the railroad’s 
prospects backed by facts and fig- 
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ures which the Katy president had 
at his finger tip. 

It wasn’t the desire, necessarily, 
of influencing a man to invest his 
meager savings in Katy stock which 
prompted this letter ; it was Sloan’s 
instinctive determination to place 
another brick in the house of good- 
will which he has been building since 
becoming chairman of the board 
of directors and president of the 
railroad. 

The letter gave a detailed table 
showing the cost of handling a ton 
of freight per mile over a period of 
several years. Referring to the 
table, Sloan wrote: “From the 
above you will observe that the 
revenue for handling a ton of 
freight one mile decreased from 
1.25 cents in 1929 to 1.11 in 1936, 
or 12 per cent. This decrease is 
due to reduction in rates on various 
commodities. Of course, the char- 
acter of traffic also influences the 
average revenue per ton mile, but 
such effect is considered negligible. 

“Figures for the year 1936 have 
just been completed, which show 
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that there was ‘an increase in 
revenue over 1935 of $3,885,000. 
For the first time in several years 
we earned our fixed charges with a 
surplus of $541,000 to apply on 
contingent charges. Compared wit! 
1935 this is an improvement of 
$2,311,000.” 

Additional facts followed and 
the letter closed with a personal 
observation: “Business generally in 
the territory served by the Kat) 
Railroad is encouraging and I am 
optimistic as to the prospects for 
the current year as well as th 
future of the railroad and the te: 
ritory it serves.” 

Sloan began his campaign of 
good-will with the ten thousand em 
ployees of the railroad shortl) 
after he came out of the East and 
retirement to assume the chief ex- 
ecutiveship of the Katy Lines in 
1934, At that time he sent a letter 
to officers of the company and pub 
lished an open letter to all en 
ployees in the railroad’s magazin 
The letter addressed individuall: 
to all officers said, in part: “Th: 
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letter is for the purpose of also 
assuring you that I will have the 
time and willingness to discuss your 
problems and our mutual plans, 
and to tell you of the ambitions I 
have for the welfare of the Katy 
personnel and the continued suc- 
cess of the company, and that I will 
have an active (and I hope intelli- 
gent) interest in every detail of the 
business.” 

Hardly had Sloan discarded his 
derby hat for a fedora upon his ar- 
rival at his St. Louis headquarters, 
than he set out on his first inspec- 
tion trip. He called upon hundreds 
of business men all along the line 


and made scores of fast friends. He 
keeps up a steady flow of corre- 
spondence with hundreds of the 
twelve thousand business men whom 
he has met during the past four 
years. 

In Houston, Sloan was presented 
by the then Mayor Oscar Holcombe 
with a courtesy card of the city. 
The following day, from his busi- 
ness car in which he lives on line, 
he wrote a letter of thanks for the 
official greeting and added: “Be- 
cause of the deep impression made 
upon me during my brief stay in 
Houston, you can expect me to take 
full advantage of your kindness. I 


will visit you frequently, and am 
now planning my next trip to 
Houston. I will remain longer at 
that time, so that I may become 
better acquainted with you.” 

To the publisher of a San An- 
tonio, Texas, paper the Katy presi- 
dent sent a typical letter which 
shows how he builds good-will 
among the newspapers, “. . . I re- 
gard the outspoken manner in 
which your good paper is using its 
influence in behalf of a square deal 
for carriers, as a most helpful 
service,” he wrote. “We were the 
recipients of much splendid hospi- 
tality during (Continued on page 52) 





BAN VISITORS FROM FACTORIES 


VEN though he be accompanied 
by your best dealer or a good 
friend it is best to deny permission 
to all strangers to visit factories. 
Otherwise unpleasant complica- 
tions may develop, for the visitor 
may be a spy from some nation 
either preparing for or actually 
engaged in war. 

The traditional hospitality usu- 
ally offered visitors to American 
factories should, for the time being 
at least, be withdrawn from all but 
trusted friends. There are a num- 
ber of ostensible tourists, vaca- 
tionists, “writers,” photographers 
and others who are systematically 
visiting American factories, taking 
pictures and making notes. The 
pictures, notes and elaborate re- 
ports are rushed to army officials 
of other countries. 

Often these visitors arrive at a 
given factory with seemingly 
sound credentials. Recently a man 
arrived at an eastern plant ac- 
companied by one of the best-known 
manufacturers in the town where 
the factory was situated. The local 
manufacturer requested permission 
to escort the stranger through the 
plant in question. When denied this 
permission the local manufacturer 
was amazed. He made quite a fuss, 
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threatening to withdraw his sup- 
port from the company whose man- 
ager refused permission to his 
“friend” to visit the factory. The 
stranger smiled and bowed and in- 
sisted. The more he smiled and 
bowed the more determined the fac- 
tory manager became to keep him 
outside the factory. Finally the 
stranger went away, taking with 
him in an overcoat pocket the little 
camera which he thought no one 
had observed. 

A minute after he left a telephone 
call came from a government man 
congratulating the factory owner 
on denying the stranger permis- 
sion to visit the plant and apologiz- 
ing for not having beén sure enough 
of the stranger’s destination to 
telephone a warning in advance of 
his visit. Later developments 
showed that this stranger pre- 
sented himself the following morn- 
ing at a mid-western plant where 
he again requested permission to 
visit the factory. But here again 
he met refusal. Secret operatives 
had not only traced him to the mid- 
western city, but had met him at 
the train, tailed him, and beat him 
to the factory he intended to visit 
and warned the management. 

No matter how many credentials 


a stranger may present, think twice 
before permitting him to visit your 
factory. Of course you may not be 
making war munitions in the form 
of explosives, guns or ammunition. 
But remember, in modern warfare 
almost everything comes under the 
general head of munitions. The 
stranger who is introduced by a fel- 
low business man may be preparing 
to send detailed notes on his trip 
through your factory to some for- 
eign army official. 

Aside from military matters, the 
stranger who visits your plant may 
be representing some group who are 
going to set up a plant in a foreign 
country to compete with you for 
world trade. When permitting 
entry to a factory insist on a writ- 
ten record which includes name, 
address and business connection of 
every visitor. Keep these records, 
preferably indexed by dates. You 
may need them later. It is wise to 
permit only one executive to ap- 
prove requests for strangers to 
visit your factory. Do not, under 
any circumstances, permit foremen, 
receptionists or clerks to issue 
passes to factories. And be espe- 
cially on guard against any little 
brown men who smile and bow and 
beg to visit your plant. 
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Before Bergen Ventriloquists Were a Dime a Dozen 


ID you ever hear of a famous ventriloquist before 
Bergen made a little piece of wood seem so life- 
like that everyone calls him Charlie McCarthy? 

The answer is, we think, “No.” Those poor fellows 
who played in cheap carnivals, small-time vaudeville 
and side shows succeeded only in making millions of 
people yawn. The ventriloquist and his dummy were 
the symbol of a down-and-out showman. 

Then came Bergen and you know the rest. 

What is the answer? We are not sure we know, but 
we think that one solution to the riddle is: “No 
matter what you do, you can be a success at it if you 
are good enough.” 

A glance at business history reveals similar in- 
stances of outstanding successes in commonplace 
fields. Most electric toasters turned out blackened 
toast and scorched fingers until McGraw Electric 
brought out the Toastmaster. Now they must build 
a new plant to fill orders. 

For years a cigarette lighter was little more than 
a plaything. When one actually worked, everybody 
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who saw it gasped. Then came a good lighter which 
always worked. Suddenly lighters were so popular 
that every birthday brought an avalanche of them. 

All kinds of key rings and other gadgets were made 
for the purpose of holding keys together. None was 
entirely satisfactory. Then Buxton made one to sell 
for several times the usual price. Business boomed 
and Buxton built a big business on the foundation of 
a good key container. 

Mechanical pencils of a sort were marketed for 
decades before Wahl perfected a good one. Overnight 
they changed from a sort of joke into a business 
necessity. Since then several manufacturers have 
made fortunes from mechanical pencils. 

Even improvements in such an everyday product 
as writing ink brought tremendous volumes of new 
business to some of the so-called newcomers in the 
business, and reshuffled the cards in the industry. ; 

Americans will enrich any man who does his job, 
makes his product or serves his customers a little 
better than others think necessary.—E. W. 
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HONOLULU, HAWAII. A famous dap- 


anese actress poses with a U. S. stove 
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URUGUAY. Norge refrigerators are in- 
stalled in a modern apartment house 
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How Borg-Warner Pick Their 
Foreign Distributors 





This article is based on part of a report of the export 
sales methods of the Norge Division of Borg-Warner 


Corporation which will appear in a new Survey of 
Modern Export Methods now being prepared from field 
studies by members of the Dartnell Editorial Staff 





As told to Dr. E. E. PRATT 


By R. W. GIFFORD, Export Manager 


F I were called upon to state a 

recipe for success in export 
trade, it would be something like 
this, “Do everything for your for- 
eign distributor or customer that 
you would do for your domestic 
distributor or customer, and then 
do a little bit more.” 

If we have made a success in 
export, and I believe we have, I 
would credit our distributor-con- 
fidence-building policy as the cor- 
nerstone of that success. 

Perhaps that is the reason why 
one of our senior officers, not long 
ago, and perhaps with just a shade 
of acidity, fired this question at 


CAPETOWN. At thisimportant South African port electric refrigerators and other 
electrical household apparatus are being unloaded for sale to eager consumers 


me, “Are you working for Norge 
or are you working for our dis- 
tributors?” To which I replied, 
and I hope without a trace of hesi- 
tation, “I am working for the dis- 
tributors.” 

And so I am. As export man- 
ager, I am the representative of 
the distributors at the main office. 
And if I didn’t represent the dis- 
tributors, who would? I represent 
the distributors in every possible 
way: 

1. The distributors are my best 
friends, and I theirs. Our relations 
are personal, confidential and on a 
home-and-home basis. 


os he A - ¢ —? mw 


MARACAIBO, VENEZUELA. The Norge 
various South American markets where he 
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2. To protect our distributors 
from raids, both by competition 
and by my own company, is my 
job. I am our distributors’ advo- 
cate here at headquarters against 
any move which is inimical to their 
interests. 

3. I speed up their deliveries. 

4. I devise ways and means of 
reducing the cost of their merchan- 
dise, either by longer discounts, 
better terms, cheaper packing, 
more economical shipping and lower 
insurance rates. 

5. I fight for their claims. 

6. Upon their arrival in the 
United States I treat them just as 
they treat me when I visit their 
country. 

I could go on, but this I think 
will indicate why I can truthfully 
say that I represent our distribu- 
tors. Now comes the question, does 
it pay? On this point I might cite 
the following pertinent facts: 

(a) We began our business at 
the depth of the depression in 
1933, at which time we started 
from scratch—we had no export 
business. 

(b) At the end of 1937 we find 
ourselves in third place among 
American exporters of electric re- 
frigerators, and a close third at 
that. 

(c) At the same time, we have 
developed a substantial business in 
a line which both insiders and out- 
siders said was practically unex- 
portable—I refer to washing ma- 


dealer starts a cross-country sales trek to 
will sell Norge products and Philco radios 
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chines. We have been credited by a 
trade publication with being in sec- 
ond position in this industry. 

(d) At the moment we are the 
first American manufacturers to 
attempt to export gas stoves, and 
I can say, we are exporting them. 

(e) During this period we have 
lost only one distributor. The rest 
have never wavered in their loy- 
alty, their industry or their pay- 
ments for merchandise. 

We have never operated on the 
well-known American export prin- 
ciple of “cash at the factory or 
leave it.” We have extended credit 
terms if, as, and when, needed. We 
have asked for cash in some cases 
and got it. We have sold on sight 
draft terms, 30, 60 and 90 days, 
and we have even sent out our mer- 
chandise on open account. Do we 
recommend this as a credit policy? 
Well, that depends entirely upon 
your knowledge of your distribu- 
tors. If you know them as we know 
ours, yes. 

Our confidence in our distribu- 
tors may be gauged by our ex- 
perience with our Spanish distribu- 
tor when civil war broke out in 
Spain. The usual channels of pay- 
ment were completely closed and 
yet he could sell refrigerators and 
get paid for them. How, I don’t 
know, except that somewhere in 
Spain normal everyday life is 
going on. Would we trust him, on 
open account, in the midst of one 
of the bloodiest civil wars in his- 


tory? We would and we did. No 
drafts, no notes, no evidence of in- 
debtedness except delivery of the 
merchandise. But we got every 
penny of our money, $2,000 of 
which came to us in an unregis- 
tered letter. That’s what I mean 
when I say I am working for our 
distributors. 

We always endeavor to give the 
possible 
price, recognizing the fact that the 


distributor the lowest 
distributor in export trade per- 
forms many of the functions, which 
in domestic trade are performed 
by our sales organizations and 
paid for by our factory. We al- 
ways show a list price and an ad- 
vertising discount. At one time we 
invoiced the full amount and then 
remitted the advertising allowance 
on evidence of its having been 
spent. But we find that if a dis- 
tributor is worth his salt he will 
spend a lot more than we allow. 

With only one or two exceptions 
we do no direct foreign advertis- 
ing. The exceptions are in cases 
where we think some central or na- 
tional advertising may be helpful 
in speeding up our sales. 

We never ask our distributors 
to take additional merchandise, we 
never press them to stock up. If 
they are efficient distributors they 
will always order their full neces- 
sary supply. We try to keep con- 
stantly in mind the distributor’s 
landed price instead of our factory 


price. With (Continued on page 54) 


BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. It would be difficult to find a more modern display of 
American-made electrical household products than this one in a foreign city 
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A Million Dollars a Year 
in 
PENNY POSTCARDS 


Constant development of new processes 
of manufacture and new ideas for 
merchandising made Curt Teich a 
leader in the penny postcard business 


BY E. G. THOMAN 








108 AMERICAN FALLS FROM LUNA ISLAND, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


H-3990 FROM NEAR EL TOVAR HOTEL, GRAND CANYON NATIONAL PARK, ARIZ. 














SECOND BEST SELLER 


RUNNER-UP IN SALES 











156 GOLDEN GATE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION ON SAN FRANCISCO BAY 
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FAIRS CREATE BIG SALES 
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CHICAGO’S BEST SELLER 
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NE of the wonders of the Louisi- 
ana Purchase Exposition at St. 
Louis in 1904 was the colored 
penny postcard. Friends back home 
were snowed under with messages 
from fair visitors scribbled on the 
backs of cards which had rather 
crudely reproduced scenes from the 
exposition on their faces. Although 
colored penny postcards had not 
been entirely unknown prior to 
1904, the St. Louis exposition gave 
a decided impetus to their wide- 
spread acceptance throughout the 
United States as a sort of combi- 
nation souvenir and medium of 
correspondence. 

Thirty-four years later a close 
association between postcards and 
world fairs still exists. Arrange- 
ments are now being made for the 
New York World’s Fair postcards, 
and cards with scenes of the Golden 
Gate International Exposition are 
already on the market. Yet neither 
exposition will open its gates until 
the spring of 1939. 

Probably few persons ever think 
to look on the back of the picture 
postcards they buy for the name 
of the maker. But if they did, the 
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chances are very good that they 
would find somewhere, in tiny print, 
“Curt Teich & Co., Inc., Chicago, 
U.S.A.” To Curt Teich, prob- 
ably more than any one other in- 
dividual, goes the credit or censure 
for making the citizenry of the 
United States and several foreign 
countries as well, postcard mes- 
sage conscious. 

The fifth generation of a family 
of German printers and publishers, 
Curt Teich established the busi- 
ness in the United States in 1898 
which he has headed and directed 
for forty years. When the business 
was founded, the colored picture 
postcard was a relatively new item. 
Prospective users were unfamiliar 
with it and wholesalers and mer- 
chants were dubious of its appeal. 
But Mr. Teich was not easily dis- 
couraged. “Just give us enough 
space for a display,” he would 
plead, promising an attractive 
booth and a capable demonstrator. 

The idea caught on. After all, 
the postcards sold for only a penny 
each and people were intrigued by 
postcards bearing illustrations of 
civic buildings, new bridges, city 
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parks, monuments and places of 
natural scenic beauty. Soon Mr. 
Teich had many orders. But in 
spite of growing sales the new busi- 
ness had an uphill fight for its 
first eight years. During that 
period Mr. Teich reports that the 
company lost $1.00 for every thou- 
sand cards sold. This was because 
of competition from abroad which, 
due to lower European labor costs, 
made it impossible for an American 
concern to compete profitably. 

“We were indeed,” Mr. Teich re- 
lates, “in a strange position. The 
more we sold, the greater were our 
losses.” 

By 1906 the company was 
$75,000 in the red. But in that year 
a favorable tariff made it possible 
for Curt Teich and Company to 
compete on an even basis with for- 
eign manufacturers. Today, in 
round figures, the company does a 
business of a million dollars a year. 
At capacity Curt Teich and Com- 
pany turns out a million and a half 
postcards a day. It is, in truth, a | 
business of millions built on pennies. 

Mr. Teich attributes his domi- 
nance of the (Continued on page 56) 
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On this order desk price schedules are placed on a mat-board which surrounds the 
sides and back. Immediate reference can be made tosheets without moving papers 


For the business man who 
looks at the office with a 
jaundiced eye here are 
facts to show that a 
modern office is not an 
expensive evil but a real 
contribution to sales and 
profits of any business 


BY HARRY L. WYLIE 


Of The Pure Oil Company, Chicago. Author, 
**Practical Office Management."’ Vice Presi- 
dent, National Office Management Associa- 
tion. Vice Chairman, Chicago Management 
Council. Lecturer in Business Organization 
at De Paul University and Central Y. M. C.A. 
College, Chicago. Management Consultant 





HOW A BETTER ORDER ROUTINE CAN 
INCREASE PROFITS 


HENEVER I hear the state- 

ment that the office is a “neces- 
sary evil,” or “dead weight on an 
organization,” I itch to jump in as 
the champion of the office. However, 
when office organizations fail to 
realize that they are service units 
and as such do not produce revenue, 
it is an easy step from “live pos- 
sibilities” to “dead weight.” When 
operating divisions fail to recognize 
that profits can be conserved in the 
office and services improved by 
proper office assistance, profits are 
wasted. 

The plan must have the assur- 
ance that adequate records are 
maintained. The sales and advertis- 
ing departments must have the as- 
surance that “performance” will 
equal their representations. 

One example of the accomplish- 
ments of plant-sales-office coordi- 
nation can be found in the Joseph 
T. Ryerson and Son, Inc., organi- 
zation. The maintenance of uniform 
high quality in steel is of growing 
importance for continuous proc- 
esses of production lines and auto- 
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matic equipment. Realizing this 
situation three years ago, the 
Ryerson Company tightened their 
specifications and made their in- 
spections more rigid on all steels. 
A special plan was developed for 
the alloys. Now they have an- 
nounced Ryerson Certified Steels 
to their trade and through a care- 
ful, complete but remarkably effi- 
cient office routine have overcome 
much of the usual increased office 
costs. that accompany _revolu- 
tionary plans of this kind. A brief 
presentation of the operating 
background in the merchandising 
of this Certified Steel is necessary 
to bring out the illustration of 
office service contribution in the 
Ryerson organization. 

The variation in different heats 
(whole heats are about 100 tons) 
of alloy steel represents quite a 
problem for the heat treater. Ryer- 
son developed a “specification with- 
in a specification” for each of their 
alloys. Whole heats are selected, 
analyzed, and checked against these 
specifications. They are then rolled 


into bars. One-inch bars from each 
heat are tested for heat treatment 
response. Ryerson heat identifica- 
tion letters are immediately stamp- 
ed on the ends of one-inch and 
larger bars. Smaller bars are 
bundled and tagged with identify- 
ing letters. Every bar now has a 
complete history of its chemical, 
physical, and hardening character- 
istics. When these bars are placed 
in stock, special data sheets are 
carefully prepared. These sheets 
show the heat identification letters 
which appear on the bars. 

Here is where the office systems 
make performance possible. These 
sheets are immediately sent to the 
office and duplicated for distribu- 
tion to plants, salesmen and cus- 
tomers. Speed is a vital element but 
accuracy is a requirement. Stock 
lists are perpetually checked 
against actual inventory. The defi 
niteness of the system is amazing. 
Should there be a doubt in man 
agement’s mind as to the value of 
scientific analysis of office methods. 
they need only to view Ryerson’s 
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office layout. The coordination of 
each routine and department, the 
climination of nonessentials, the 
application of machine methods to 
facilitate human efforts, have made 
Certified Steel in the Ryerson or- 
ganization a practical reality. This 
office is making direct contributions 
‘o profit conservation. 

In the March issue of AmeErt- 
an Bustness, under the Letters 
and Comment section on page 4, 
one of the readers raised the ques- 
ion of order handling. Almost 
vithout exception, business houses 
are eliminating duplicate typing of 
he order, shipping tag and sup- 
sorting papers. Many innovations 
an be found. When the order-in- 
oice is typed, one operation suffices 
‘o make sufficient copies for record- 
ing and statistical purposes, as 
well as shipping requirements in- 
‘luding the shipping tag or sticker. 
Whenever the order is held up in 
iny department so that informa- 
tion can be taken off for sales and 
customer analysis, or credit sta- 
tistics, the delay may cause loss of 
customers. Most systems work fine 
when all the goods ordcred are ship- 
ped at the same time. When “back 
ordering” is required, the handling 
of the order is more difficult. 

Bauer and Black (a division of 
the Kendall Company) have given 
the order routine considerable 
thought. Their system is very effi- 
cient. As customers’ orders are re- 
ceived, they are edited so that de- 
scriptions conform to the catalog. 
The units are similarly checked, 
priced and extended. The order de- 
partment is in constant check with 
the planning and stock depart- 
ments so that “out of stock” items 
are known. The orders are split 
before they are sent to the shipping 
department. Back orders are made 
in advance, and the order editor in- 
dicates on the customer’s order 
what items must be back ordered. 

A single copy of the order-in- 
voice is typed. By using a hecto- 
graph ribbon, as many copies as 
needed can be produced. One copy 
is sent to the shipping department, 
one to the salesman, three copies, 
including the (Continued on page 58) 
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BLANK MANUFACTURING CO. 


ANYWHERE, U. S. A. 
Refer to 


Invoice No 


“7 Date of 


Invoice 
Salesman 
Your Order No._ 


a _] Terms 


Destination —_____ Shipped Via 
From 





Payment of this Invoice by discount of allowed by terms of Sale___ 





Serial No Quantity 


Description Price Amount 














With one typing three copies of the regular invoice are made (for customer, order 
file and sales department), as well as three copies of the form shown below 
and a shipping label. Either carbon duplication or hectograph may be used 


Extension O.K.— . — Entry Record — a/e Rec 


Delivery Receipt——_ — i Sales 

CEI RUIN UE centnetniincimnnniemnmeniiin 
BLANK MANUFACTURING CO Rete 

“4 Invoice No 


ANYWHERE, U. S. A. 


Date of 
Invoice 





Salesman— 
Sold to 


Your Order No 


L _] Terms 


en 
From 





Destination 





Payment of this Invoice by —— discount of __ allowed by terms of Sale____ 





Description Price Amount 


Serial No. Quantity 

















The original of this form goes to the accounting department, the duplicate 
to the credit department and the triplicate to the shipping department along 
with the shipping tag. Additional copies can always be provided when desired 
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(Art Metal Construction Company Photos) 


Before: This office furniture and equipment was the latest style in 1893 when it was originally purchased and installed 


McPike Drug Company Streamlines 
a “Model T” Office 





One of the oldest and best-known middle western 
drug wholesalers sweeps out forty-five year old equip- 
ment and turns an obsolete office into a modern, 
comfortable, efficient place to handleits daily business 





ROVER CLEVELAND was 
president of the United States 
which then had a population of 
62,000,000 when the McPike Drug 
Company bought some of the desks 
and office equipment illustrated in 
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the picture on this page. The com- 
pany, one of the oldest and best- 
known drug wholesalers in the 
Mid-West, has been using some of 


.its office equipment in the building 


at Kansas City as long as forty- 


five years—almost a half century. 
Some of the old desks were in 
use when there were no airplanes, 
no air-mail, when automobiles 
were still a vast question mark, 
when radio was undreamed of and 
there was not one motion picture 
theater in these United States. 
What is now Oklahoma was then 
Oklahoma and Indian territorics, 
and Arizona and New Mexico had 
not been admitted to statehood. 
If anyone wants a testimonial ‘ 
the durability and lasting quali‘y 
of office equipment let him look 
carefully at the picture. For he: 
is proof that it would have been 
difficult in 1893 to have boug)t 
anything else which could have 
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After: Forty-five years later the scene changes. The office and business are the same, but the setting is brought up to date 


been used daily for forty-five years. 

When A. G. McPike, president 
of McPike Drug Company, de- 
cided to modernize company offices, 
he took no halfway measures. The 
old roll-top wooden desks were re- 
placed with steel desks of con- 
temporary design, planned and 
built to provide the maximum in 
comfort, efficiency and durability. 

There are thirty flat-top, 60- 
inch desks and nineteen secretarial 
desks, systematically spaced and 
arranged so that more space is 
available for employees. There is 
less noise and confusion and _ be- 
cause of the color of the desks the 
office, with the same lighting equip- 
ment, seems much brighter than it 
did with the old furniture. The 
color of the desks was selected by 
the manufacturer after tests by 
lighting engineers at Nela Park 
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proved that it diffuses light to the 
best advantage. 

One glance at the modernized 
offices shows what a small invest- 
ment in new furniture and equip- 
ment will do for a business. In the 
old offices we find all kinds of 
makeshifts which 
have rendered unnecessary. There 
are various desk-top accessories 
such as sorters, racks, holders, and 
in the roll-top desks the ubiquitous 
pigeonhole, one of the most 
abominable inventions ever saddled 
on American business. Nine men 
out of ten will spend most of their 
lives working at a desk full of 
pigeonholes and never learn to 
find a given paper when they want 
it without emptying three to five 
of the pigeonholes. It has cost 
business many a tidy fortune in 
wages paid to men for time spent 


modern desks 


searching for things that have 
been buried in pigeonholes. 

As will be seen from the picture 
in the newly equipped office some 
of the employees, who formerly 
used rolltop desks, have been pro- 
vided with “desk companions”— 
modern desk-height filing cabinets 
in which work papers and other 
records which are frequently re- 
ferred to are neatly and systemati- 
cally filed within arm’s reach. Mod- 
ern posture chairs are used for the 
comfort and convenience of em- 
ployees. These scientifically de- 
signed chairs are claimed, by some 
office authorities, to save at least 
one dollar a day for clerical work- 
ers because they lessen fatigue and 
nervous strain. 

Myers Office Furniture Com- 
pany of Kansas City, Missouri, 
made the installation. 
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R. I. M. UNDERGRAD: He 
was a high private in the rear 
ranks of a freshwater college. Al- 
though he wore his cap and gown 
exactly twenty-three years ago, 
come next June, he can’t forget 
that he is a member of a fraternity 
to which many prominent men once 
belonged. ‘There are, in_ this 
troubled world, just two kinds of 
people so far as he is concerned— 
fraternity brothers and barbari- 
ans. He has a class picture, a col- 
lege pennant and six pictures of 
successful fraternity brothers in 
his office—not to mention the big 
one in the gold frame which shows 
himself shaking hands with former 
President Taft as he welcomed, on 
behalf of the student council, the 
genial former Chief Executive to 
“our beloved Kanwiscon College.” 
Every time the sales manager 
wants to get out a rush bulletin 
to the salesmen, the Multigraph 
operator is busy knocking out, on 
company time and on company 
stationery, a heart-warming mes- 
sage from I. M. Undergrad to his 
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I. M. Undergrad 


CARE AND TREATMENT 0 


fellow grads, all about the debt on 
the old fraternity house. He is on 
committees galore. He is the cham- 
pion long-distance dinner-attender. 
Although several million other men 
have been graduated from college 
he thinks he is entitled to some spe- 
cial distinction, forgetting perhaps 
that he had no cwm laude within a 
mile of his college record. He re- 
members the name of every football 
player who ever chased the pigskin 
for dear old Kanwiscon, but he 
can’t remember the name of that 
customer who came in to see him 
yesterday. During football season 
he thinks every office conference 
ought to devote half the time to 
laying 50-cent bets on next Satur- 
day’s game. He starts every con- 
versation during October and No- 
vember with, “What do you think 
of Kanwiscon’s defense this year?” 
But last year Kanwiscon lost four 
straight games and his associates 
hung crepe on his office door. He 
has been pouting ever since. 

MR. B. Z. BIGSHOT: Bigshot 


uses up about three secretaries and 


B. Z. Bigshot 


two assistants a year. He is too 
busy to work himself—he expects 
others to do his work for him. His 
desk is always piled high with im 
portant papers. Last week an 
assistant shocked the office by 
shouting at him to take his report 
and go straight to hell with it. 
When the tension relaxed it turned 
out that Bigshot had kept the fig- 
ures on his desk for two weeks, and 
then turned them over to his assist 
ant at four o’clock one afternoon 
with the demand to “hurry this out 
before I leave for Kansas City to- 
night.” 

Although he may have delayed 
answering correspondence for as 
long as a week or more, once he has 
dictated a reply it suddenly be- 
comes imperative that the letter g 
out in the next mail. After giving 
his stenographer thirty or forty 
letters in the morning and keeping 
her busy running errands all aftcr- 
noon, he will call her into his office 
an hour before quitting time an 
ask her to “rush” five or six adii- 
tional letters. At five o’clock he 
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goes home, leaving her to toil long 
after the hour for her dinner date, 
getting out the “rush” mail. Next 
morning he comes in at ten o’clock 
declaring that he had an impor- 
tant conference with a big cus- 
tomer the previous night. 

Twenty or thirty times a day he 
yells at his stenographer to, “Get 
Hanson on the wire,” “Call Apple- 
gate immediately,” or “I want to 
talk to New York right away.” Of 
course he has a telephone on his 
desk but he is too important to use 
it, until, of course, his secretary 
has announced in his behalf, “Mr. 
Bigshot calling.” What she mut- 
ters under her breath is nobody’s 
business. But Bigshot does have a 
way with customers. He brought 
in $80,000 in personal sales last 
year. 

MISS ATHLETA STRONG: 
She is husky, blonde, athletic, tan 
and terrific. She belongs to the 
Overland Hiking and Wildflower 
Society. All the girls on her side of 
the office fight with her because she 
insists on having all the windows 
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Miss Athleta Strong 


open in all kinds of weather. She 
has been campaigning for a long 
time to have the office force cease 
work at ten o’clock and again at 
three for a few minutes rhythmic 
breathing and exercise. She is al- 
ways the first to clutter the top 
of filing cabinets and her desk with 
gargantuan clusters of pussy wil- 
low each spring. She wears low- 
heeled shoes, tweeds, no jewelry 
and thinks lipstick is immoral. She 
just loves the outdoors and spends 
much time endeavoring to organize 
hiking parties, horseback rides, 
bowling tournaments, skiing trips 
and tennis matches. She nearly got 
fired last winter when the treasurer 
tripped and fell over her skiis one 
Friday afternoon. Only when the 
office manager explained that she 
was the fastest, most accurate 
stenographer in the building, did 
he relent. 

MR. CON F. RENCE: He be- 
lieves in putting everything to a 
vote. He loves to make little tests. 
Last year the boss told him to see 
about getting a new letterhead. He 


Con F. Rence 


had eight sketches made and 
passed them all around the office so 
that everyone could vote on them. 
Then he finally selected one which 
almost no one in the office had fa- 
vored. It turned out that his wife 
liked that one because it was her 
favorite color—baby blue. 

His life is unhappy unless he is 
taking feverish notes during a con- 
ference. Nothing is too trivial in 
his estimation to warrant calling a 
meeting. This week alone he has 
had conferences on the company 
public relations policy, the vaca- 
tion dates, the employees’ spring 
dance and plans for visiting the 
sick. He will appoint a committee 
at a wink, call a meeting at the 
drop of a hat and arrange a lunch- 
eon before you can say Jack 
Robinson. He’s a great fellow for 
stalling off other people’s com- 
mittees, seeking donations. But he 
knows everyone in town. He can 
get a parking ticket fixed, get the 
janitor’s father out of jail or 
squash a summons from the smoke 
inspector. 
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Pee we tpes Over Big 


(St. Louis Globe-Democrat Photos) 





when the employees of 
General American Life 
produce this Broadway 
musical comedy hit before 
a capacity audience in the 
Opera House at St. Louis 





AY* employee of the General 
American Life Insurance Com- 
pany who feels he or she should be 
shining behind footlights or klieg 
lights instead of behind a type- 
writer or adding machine, can re- 
lease this suppressed desire once a 
year without “going Hollywood.” 

It’s only partly done with mir- 
rors. For the most part it’s done 
with three or four months of hard 
rehearsals, organized ticket sales, 
professional direction and costum- 
ing. The result is a company-talent 
presentation of a Broadway hit on 
the 60-foot stage of the St. Louis 
Municipal Opera House. The 1938 
presentation of the Galic Dramatic 
Club, the General American Life 
Insurance Company’s own private 
“Little Theater” group, was “Any- 
thing Goes,” and everything went 
over big. The club’s first produc- 
tion in 1935 was “Look Who’s 
Here.” In 1936 it gave “Good 
News”; in 1937, “Follow Thru.” 

More than 10 per cent of the 
home office force took an actual 
part in this year’s presentation. 
Ninety per cent of the employees 
were at the show on one side of th: 
footlights or the other. 

Aside from providing an emo- 
tional outlet for confined clerks 
and stenographers and bolstering 
office morale, the dramatic enter 
prise has proved to be of invaluab! 
publicity to the company. Notic« 
were printed in dramatic sections 0’ 
St. Louis papers. 
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How COMPTOMETER Serves The Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


When you travel by train, plane, 
automobile or elevator, chances 
are that Timken Tapered Roll- 
er Bearings are involved. For 
friction is Industrial Enemy 
Number 1—and Timken Bear- 
ings help Industry banish 
friction. 
Small wonder that The Tim- ' 
ken Roller Bearing Company, Fi = 
respectful of efficiency and —w= —<—“s ym | oe 
modern methods, uses both " “—- 
Standard Model J and Electric 4 i Saas *) > aul... 
Model K Comptometers to mt 
handle its figure work. . y 
The Timken Company is : 
proud of the durability of its 
products, appreciates the du- 
rability and dependability of 


the Comptometer which has Airy, well-lighted rooms contribute to Comptometer efficiency. Here is one of The Timken 
Company’s Comptometer batteries, producing vital figure work quickly and accurately at 
ey: é low cost. The Controlled-Key, exclusive Comptometer feature which eliminates “fumbled” 
minimum of repair cost. key strokes, helps these trained operators maintain highest degree of first-time accuracy. 


given it years of service with a 





Timken Bearings contribute to the speed and comfort of the 
Burlington “Zephyr” trains. Both The Timken Roller Bear- 
ing Company and the Burlington Railroad use the Compt- 
ometer for efficient, economical handling of vital figure work. 


If you recognize the importance of figure-work effi- 
ciency to the profitable conduct of your business, 
permit us to show you how Comptometer methods 
save precious minutes and money for progressive 
concerns in every industrial field. Simply telephone 
your local Comptometer representative, or write di- 
rect to the Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1724 N. Paulina 
Street, Chicago, IIl. 


The Electric Model K Comptometer shown above compiles statis- F 0) Vi p T 0) Vi F T E R 
tics on the production of Timken Seamless Tubing under the 


able fingers of Miss Jane Swan. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Beaver Dam Residents Leave Town to Buy 


52 per cent of women’s clothing 
33 per cent of children's clothing 
32 per cent of shoes 

30 per cent of men's clothing 

24 per cent of dry goods 

15 per cent of automobile supplies 
14 per cent of drugs 

1l per cent of hardware 
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Every manufacturer or wholesaler who sells to merchants along streets which are similar to this one in Beaver Dam wi! 
want to study thisstory, for it points the way to methods of helping many small-town merchants hold the business at hom 


How and Why Customers Leave Home 


Many helpful ideas are revealed by consumer surveys 
recently conducted by the Chambers of Commerce of 


Richland Center and Beaver Dam, Wis. 


Merchants 


learn need for wider variety, better goods and selling 


URVEYS by merchants and 
business men in two Wisconsin 
communities have unearthed facts 
which will be helpful to any sales 
executive in providing his salesmen 
with ammunition to help them sell 
merchants higher quality goods, 
better assortments of merchandise 
and better store equipment. 
Results of these two surveys— 
both conducted by the Chambers of 
Commerce of Richland Center, Wis- 
consin and Beaver Dam, Wisconsin, 
show need for better sales effort on 
the part of local retail salespeople, 
wider assortments of stocks, higher 
quality merchandise, and _ prices 
more in line with mail-order and 
chain-store figures. 
Richland Center merchants sent 
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seven hundred questionnaires, simi- 
lar to the one reproduced in this 
issue, to that many carefully se- 
lected names of farmers and towns- 
people. Forty per cent of the recipi- 
ents returned the blanks, filled out. 
Of the questionnaires returned: 
29 per cent claimed local prices 
were too high 
10 per cent said quality was 
poor 
44 per cent said larger select- 
tions were needed 
16 per cent complained better 
salespeople were needed 
In Beaver Dam, of questionnaires 
returned out of the one thousand 
mailed : 
19 per cent said prices were too 


high 


BY MARTIN FRANCIS 


7 per cent said quality was too 
low 

52 per cent said larger selec 
tions were needed 

20 per cent complained bette: 
salespeople were needed 


In questionnaires returned by) 
citizens of both the Richland Cente: 
and Beaver Dam trading areas 
there was considerable complain! 
about the grudging attitude of 
merchants when returns or adjus' 
ments are necessary. Many valuab'e 
suggestions were offered by ci! 
zens who returned the forms. Son 
of the most frequently repeate! 
suggestions in both cases were: 

Larger selections of mercha 
dise — particularly in women’s 
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dresses, and in “stouts” especially. 

More courteous salespeople. 
Complaints were registered fre- 
quently that salespeople were “al- 
ways in a huddle,” and uninterested 
in serving customers not known to 
be wealthy or prominent. 

Carry larger selections of staple 
merchandise such as bias tape, 
colored floss, buttons, thread, etc. 

Extend more liberal credit, and 
offer more attractive time-payment 
plans, as mail-order houses do. 

Have stores telephone customers, 
when, after failing to supply a de- 
sired article, they later receive 
some merchandise which they feel 
would probably meet the needs of 
the customer. 

Improve telephone services which 
were described as inadequate in 
nany of the stores. 

Carry fewer dresses of one style. 
\ size sixteen does not like to see 
he same dress come down the street 
m a size forty. This point was 
stressed repeatedly. 

Local business men and profes- 
sional men and their wives should 
‘rade at home if they expect farm- 
rs and working people to trade at 
home. 

Provide space for farmers to 
park cars. Let merchants park 
their cars in private spaces, leaving 
room for customers. Train traffic 
officers to be more courteous to 
farmers and out-of-town customers. 

Provide larger selections of 
higher quality merchandise at 
prices which are competitive to out- 
of-town stores. 

There were many other sugges- 
tions, such as requesting merchants 
to take more interest in com- 
munity affairs, churches, ete. 
Other criticisms probably were 
made as a result of individual opin- 
ions or grudges against local mer- 
chants. Several expressed the be- 
lief that merchants should employ 
union clerks, sell more union-made 
merchandise, or cease to oppose 
union activities. 

It would seem, from both sur- 
veys, that manufacturers and 
wholesalers in all lines of business 
should endeavor to sell small-town 
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WHAT SPECIFIC 
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RICHLAND CENTER 





STORES R WHAT 


GET YOU TO 





TRADE WITH THEM 





The Beaver Dam questionnaire was very similar to the one used in Richland Center 


merchants larger selections as a 
deficiency in this regard was the 
criticism most frequently made. Re- 
turns from both towns also indicate 
a pressing need for improved sales- 
manship and more competitive 
prices. 

How typical Beaver Dam and 
Richland Center are of the entire 


country we have no way of know- 
ing. But it is probable that similar 
surveys conducted among residents 
of similarly sized communities in 
other states would bring compar- 
able results and suggestions. Rich- 
land Center has a population of 
3,623 and Beaver Dam, 9,856. 


A study of some of the reports 
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CONSUMER BUYING HABITS AT BEAVER DAM, WISCONSIN 
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Auto Suppiies | 15.8 | 46.2 | 53.8 42.3 | 45.6 | 54.4 26.9 | 71.5 | 28.5 30.7 | 25.0 | 75.0 | 
Grocerirs. . . | 4.9] 75.0 | 12.5 | 12.5 | 62.5 | 80.0 | 20.0} 25.0 {100.0 12.5 | 100 
LuMBER | 3.6] 83.5 16.5 66.6 | 75.0 25.0]... 16.7 (100 0 | 16.7 |100.0 
Drves | 14.2 | 57.2 | 28.6 | 14.3 | 57.2 | 50.0 | 25.0 | 25.0 | 28.6 {100.0 |... 14.3 100.0 
HarpDWareE 11.5 | 36.8 | 63.2 52.7 | 30.0 | 70.0 10.5 | 50.0 | 50.0 36.8 | 48.0 | 57.0 | 
Dry Goops | 24.3 | 70.0 | 30.0 20.0 | 37.5 | 62.5 |.. 55.0 | 77.2 | 22.8 25.0 | 80.0 | 20.0 
JEWELRY. | 4.9] 87.5 | 12.5 50.0 | 75.0 | 25.0 | 37.5 1100 0 - 12.5 |100.0 
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Men’s CLOTHING 30.3 | 74.0 | 26.0 30.0 | 73.4 | 26.6 ].... 28.0 |100.0 . eactel 42.0 | 56.2 | 48.8 
Cuio’s Croratne....| 33.3 | 69.0 | 31.0 18.2 | 60.0 | 40.0 | 34.6 | 84.2] 15.8 | 47.3 | 61.5 | 38.5 
Women’s Ciotuina. .| 52.7 | 83.3 | 16.7 20.7 | 72.3 | 27.7 |. 41.4) 94.5 | 5.5 $8.0 | 70.8 | 29.2 ( 
SHOES | $2.8] 81.8 | 18.2 20.4 | 81.9 | 18.1 | 48.2 |100.0 |......] $1.5 | 76.5 | 23.5 
Hosiery... | 10.3 | 52.9 | 41.2 | 5.9] 28.4] 60.0 | 40.0 |......[ 41.1 | 71.5 | 14.2 | 14.2] 28.4 | 20.0 | 80.0 i 
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indicates the extent of the decline miles from Milwaukee. So it is evi- teach small-town merchants t! 


in home buying habits of small- 
town residents and the farmers liv- 
ing nearby. It was revealed that 52 
per cent of women’s clothing worn 
in Beaver Dam is purchased out of 
town. Of this share of the business 
the mail-order houses obtain 16.7 
per cent and out-of-town stores get 
83.3 per cent. 

Electrical refrigerators, lumber, 
groceries, jewelry, radio, and seeds 
and feed lose the least business to 
out-of-town competitors, while ap- 
proximately one-third of all shoes, 
men’s clothing, and children’s cloth- 
ing is purchased from out-of-town 
merchants. Mail-order houses do 
best, as compared with other out- 
of-town sources of supply, in radio, 
electrical goods, hardware, and 
automobile supplies. 

Richland Center is about seventy 
miles from Madison on the east, and 
in the neighborhood of one hundred 
miles north and slightly east of 
Dubuque, Iowa. Beaver Dam is 
almost midway between Madison 
and Fond du Lac, and about sixty 
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dent that both towns have plenty 
of competition from larger towns. 

Obviously much of the fault for 
out-of-town and mail-order buying 
lies with the small-town merchant 
himself. His prices tend to be out of 
line, his assortments are too scanty, 
and his clerks are not on their toes. 
He is likely to refuse or grudgingly 
permit exchanges and returns. Too 
often he buys his own shoes, cloth- 
ing and other supplies out of town 
himself, and his wife and children 
are prone to hie themselves away to 
the nearest city, rather than pat- 
ronize some fellow local merchant. 

He parks his car, and his clerks 
park their cars, in the same spot, 
all day, every day, leaving cus- 
tomers to park blocks away from 
the business center. Once they start 
in search of parking accommoda- 
tions it is all too easy for them to 
keep on driving to a larger city. 

In the matter of proper assort- 
ment there seems to be a need for a 
concerted drive on the part of 
wholesalers and manufacturers to 


necessity for greater selection 
virtually all types of merchandis: 
Customers report it not uncommon 
to go into a shoe store and be un 
able to find a single pair in a siz: 
they can wear. Heavy men complain 
that it is usual to find a store wii): 
only one suit which will fit them. 
And then if they buy it, perhaps 
the shine boy in the local barber 
shop, who is several sizes skinnier. 
is discovered to have bought a suit 
of the same pattern and style in his 
size! 

Although not included in t! 
questionnaire, there were a numbc: 
of comments about promotion and 
advertising made by consumers w!:0 
returned the forms. There were suy 
gestions that merchants put quali 
items on sale and advertise them 
reduced prices by means of th 
sale bills, instead of the cheap 
items as is customary; that lo 
merchants conduct more sales, «:\ 
that dollar days and other feat: 
events be timed better in regard 
local pay days. 
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These books are FREE— 


How Can I—a Business Man— 
Really Learn Law at Home? 


OU are not alone in asking that question. 

Practically every man has seen where 

knowledge of law would have helped his 
uccess. The entire structure of business is held 
together by contracts and legal relations—and 
the man who knows law has a distinct advan- 
tage—for himself and his firm. 

Again, countless occasions arise outside of 
the office—rental leases, life insurance, inheri- 
tance questions, domestic atfairs, taxes and 
rust agreements are but a few—on each of 
which you may stand to lose unless you know 
omething of law. 

Again, the study of law, legal training, gives 
you what the business world prizes highly and 
ewards liberally—a keen analytical mind, the 
ibility to judge shrewdly and to act quickly 
ind with confidence. 

But whether you want law for personal and 
yusiness values, or whether you intend to pre- 
vare for a bar examination, the same problem 

mfronts you. How can you acquire that 
nowledge? 





You can’t go back to school or spend the 
iecessary years in a law office. But there is one 
vad open to you—home study—a road, as you 
now, that some of the greatest leaders of all 
me have traveled—men like Lincoln, Grant, 
israeli, John Marshall, Coolidge—who mas- 
ered this important subject in hours that 
therwise would have been wasted. 





It can be done, of course—thousands have 
ione it—yet what you want to know is—can 

u reasonably hope to do it? Will it be worth 

yur time and money? Will it hold your in- 
erest, or will you find it drudgery? And— 

st important of all—will you really bene- 
fit by it? 

You are quite wise in asking these questions 

in holding your decision until they are 
.nswered to your complete satisfaction— 

And these paragraphs are written with just 
that purpose—to help you answer your qués- 
ions so far as LaSalle law training is con- 

cerned. Let’s get right down to facts. 


90,000 Others 
Have Proved It for You 


First: LaSalle has nag successfully training 
en and women in law for thirty years— 
ire than 90,000 individuals, from all walks 
ne stations in life—from every section of our 
uuntry and from many foreign countries. 

Some of these are now successful 
iwyers and judges — others are 
xecutives, owners of 

business, presidents 
nd general managers 
I corporation s, de- 
artment managers, 
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etc. Their names and addresses are readily 
available for your direct investigation. 
Second: Out of this thirty years’ expe- 
rience in training so many lividuals in su 
varying conditions, LaSalle naturally has 
worked out, and perfected, the material and 





methods of teaching law by home study. We 
have had to meet, and solve, every | ible 
problem. No matter what r situation, } I 


handicap, your education, your needs and de- 
sires, etc.—w e have probably ay trai 1 
successfully some man in similar circumstance 





A Most Remarkable Law Library 


Third: Since legal text bool re of h gre 

importance in any study of law, the L 

—_ ee was prepared by more than twent 
yutstanding law professor eading te 

in our greatest resident law school nd three 


lawyers. Five of these prof 


the editor-in-chief—have been Deans of their 
schools. One of the editor has been president of 
a great state university. Also, among the writer 





of dened tenes sae lementins ct 
are two U. S. 7” tors, a former attorney- 
general of the U. S., and a Supreme Court 
Justice of the State of New York. 












More, these men—in preparing this Library 
—kept in mind always that it was to | 
for home study. They knew it was { 
you—busy men who would study it 
on trains, in spare moments in offices or 
—men who must find it clear and engaging, 
yet complete and reliable. So they wrote di- 
rectly, simply, interestingly. All the material 
was then organized nd edited by the LaSalle 
staff to give it the tested LaS training value 

Incidentally, LaS \1 n Law l 
Procedure” is hi g valued by lawyer " 
condensed, authoritative reference work, |] 
many resident law schools and off tis the 


reference work frequently used 


and lawyers. 
How the LaSalle Problem Method 
' Makes Study Interesting 
and Practical 





Fourth: This training is personally applied to 
you under lawyer-instructors, members of the 
} mt , 


bar who give full time to LaS 








These men check your work, guide you, anc 


instruct you at every step according to your 













Kindly end n 


for Leadership 





LASALLE 


“a “ vide nce,” 
about your Law training—without aiaaten to me. 


IN 5 satsducciaiaisaichiecei 


own individual needs. You study under a defi- 


nite, clear-cut plan involving continual use of 
the Problem Met! 1, dealing with actual legal 
probler I} i learn by actually handling 
le al pr . I | ny cases, and making 
definite legal decisio not by merely memo- 
rizing rules. You will find it fascinating and 
practical—dealing with many of your own 
pre hler : 

Fifth: In certain permitted states, each year, 
LaSalle trained 1 the bar examinations 
with high honors. We know we can equip you 
with the Law knowledge to pass the examina 
tion, pI led 1can meet the other require 
ments of the Board of Ixaminers. And if you 
are interested in LaSalle Law training for your 
busine ucct most of our members are 

€ ld like } » read a booklet called 
“Evidence.” Init hundreds of business men and 
lawyers tell you exactly what this training has 

nt to them ir re money and advance 
nent. I:xperier e alter experience that prove 
beyond question what you may expect. 

There is no charge for this book. It is yours 


simply for the asking. Just fill out and mail 


the coupon below. 


WE HAVE ANSWERED 
YOUR QUESTIONS— 
NOW ANSWER OURS 


You have our answers to your questions. Now, 
let us ask you a question—the real question 
about the depth of your ambition, the quality 
of your determination. 

For legal training, with all fascination 
and values, is no magic wand for the lazy or 
the fearful or the quitter—it offers success only 
to the alert adult v who has the courayve to face 
the facts and the will to carry on till the job 














is done. No other should consider law training 
—or even te us for further information. 

But if you ARE that man, let us assure you 
that whatever your circumstances, your handi- 
caps, your ambition—we will successfully teach 
you La t | ind help, in every possible 
way, to turn your study into higher pay and 
adva t. 


If you do not have the initiative to mail the 
coupon now, you may well say good-bye to 
your ambitions to study Law. For certainly no 
clearer way was ever sh no program 
of study ctical for you. 









This is the opportunity you : been waiting 
for. Fill out and mail the coupon today—for 
the information that can open up to you the 
uc f which ve dreamed. 





No cost or obligation to your request. So 


LASALLE EXTENSION 
Dept. 547-LR Chie: ago 


“Law Training 
full information 


our two book , 
together 





Present Position.......... 


EXTENSION 
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A NEW ERA BEGINS FOR 
AMERICAN BUSINESS 





The phenomenal strides made by American industry 
and trade during the early part of the last century 
astounded the world. This growth was largely due to 
the blazing of new business trails to tap the resources 
of the West. One of these routes was the Erie Canal 





HIS month’s cover makes a bow 

to the Erie Canal in recognition 
of its tremendous influence in the 
development of industrial America. 
The money which it originally cost, 
some $7,000,000, was probably the 
most profitable 
young country ever made. It proved 


investment our 


to be a deciding factor in making 
New York, instead of Boston or 
Philadelphia, the leading commer- 
cial and financial center of the 
United States. It made possible the 
quick settlement of Illinois, Michi- 
Wisconsin. But 
everything, it gave root to the de- 


gan and above 
velopment of a great industrial 
area which included such important 
centers as Buffalo, Rochester, Syra- 
cuse, Utica, Schenectady and Troy. 

When the canal was first pro- 
jected, one hundred years before it 
was built, it was regarded as a 
brain storm. Governor Clinton of 
New York caused a survey of the 
Mohawk Valley to be made, and in 
1796 the Western Inland’ Lock 
Navigation Company completed the 
first 6-mile link of the waterways. 
On October 26, 1825, the Seneca 
Chief, the first boat to make the 
complete trip through the canal, 
left Buffalo for New York City. 
The news of the opening of the 
canal was sent from Buffalo to 
Sandy Hook, a distance of five hun- 
dred miles, by the booming of can- 
non placed at suitable distances 
along the canal. It took eighty-five 
minutes to transmit the message— 
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an all-time record! Within a few 
years, freight charges from Buffalo 
to Albany fell from $22.00 to $4.00 
per ton. 

Of the cities whose fame sprang 
from the opening of the canal 
Buffalo, at the Lake Erie entrance, 
still handles more wheat, flour and 
coal in transit than any other city. 
Manufacturing there has _ been 
stimulated by the cheap and abun- 
dant power supply furnished by 
near-by Niagara Falls. In the city 
of Niagara Falls there is the great 
Carborundum Company, and in 
Buffalo are the National Gypsum 
Company, Buffalo Wire Works 
Company, and Remington-Rand, 
Inc., makers of a variety of office 
equipment and office systems. 

Rochester has remained a city of 
significance although competition 
with the railroads has decreased the 
industrial importance of the canal 
itself. Once called the Flour City 
due to its extensive milling inter- 
ests, the development of huge grain 
fields in the Middle West in the 
vicinity of St. Paul and Minneapo- 
lis stole the spotlight from Roch- 
ester. But in the meantime Roch- 
ester had become one of the fore- 
most cities in the world in regard to 
nurseries and so it became the 
Flower City. Today, 
Rochester is perhaps best known 


however, 


for the manufacture of photo- 
graphic equipment and supplies. At 
Rochester is located the famous 
Eastman Kodak Company, and also 


the Folmer-Graflex Corporation. 

Rochester also leads in the manu- 
facture of optical and surgical in 
struments, office systems and equip 
ment, telephone and telephone ap 
pliances, railway-signaling devices 
and clothing. Headquarters of thy 
Bausch and Lomb Optical Com 
pany, a leader in their field, is t: 
be found at Rochester. There als: 
is Yawman and Erbe Manufactwm 
ing Company, manufacturers o 
office desks, files and systems; thy 
Todd Company, makers of chec 
writers and signers; the Rochest« 
Typewriting Company, and th 
Haloid Company. In the clothing 
and allied fields, Rochester is we! 
represented by the Michaels, Ster: 
and Company, Hickok Manufa 
turing Company, Keller-Heumann 
Thompson Company, Levy Bros. 
Adler-Rochester, and others. 

In the early days of the cana 
Syracuse was the center of thi 
largest salt-producing area in thx 
United States, and barges lade: 
with salt were no uncommon sigh 
on the Erie Canal. More recent], 
Michigan has taken the lead in sali 
production and Syracuse has bi 
come known chiefly for the Solva 
Process Company, makers of sod: 
ash, bicarbonate of soda, caustic 
soda, tar, ammonia, carbolic acid. 
picric acid and coal-tar products 
This plant is probably the larges' 
of its kind in the world. This city is 
also an important center in thx 
manufacture of air-conditioning 
equipment since the Carrier Cor 
poration 
Franklin automobile plant. 

At our next stop, Utica, we find 


has occupied the ol 


many knit-underwear mills. <A 
Schenectady too, the manufactu 
of clothing is important, althoug! 
this city is principally built around 
its own dominating industries—t} 
General Electric Company and th: 
American Work 
“Schenectady lights and hauls t! 
world,” was its slogan for man 
years. Troy, at the eastern extren 
ity of the canal, is noted especial 
for the manufacture of shirts, co 
lars and cuffs. It is the leadi: 
center in the United States for th 


industry. 


Locomotive 
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Modern Office Methods Control 
Building of Streamliners 


THE SEVENTEENTH IN A SERIES OF CANDID CAMERA SURVEYS 


HEN the Electro-Motive Cor- 

poration, General Motors sub- 
sidiary, decided to build a modern 
plant and office at La Grange, 
Illinois, all of the resources of Gen- 
cral Motors’ long experience in fac- 
tory planning and management 
were called into use. The result is 
one of the most modern production 
machines anywhere in the world. In 
a spotless factory, with efficient lay- 
outs, up-to-date equipment of every 
kind and immaculate housekeeping 
the company turns out the spec- 
tacular new streamlined, Diesel- 
powered locomotives which draw 
trains across the country at speeds 


which rival the airlines. It also 
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builds Diesel engines and Diesel- 
powered — switching locomotives 
which are sold to railroads and in 
dustrial enterprises in all parts of 
the world. 

With this modern factory it was 
inevitable that a modern office be 
equipped to control the many in- 
tricate and complicated manufac 
turing operations incident to build 
ing the new locomotives, Operations 
in an office for such an organization 
are quite different from those in the 
office of a company which sells chew 
ing gum, shirts, hats, socks or 
drugs. You do not find orders for 


Diesel-powered locomotives to cost 


a hundred thousand dollars or 


more every time the postman lays 
a pack of mail on your desk. So the 
company’s order department, bill 
ing and accounts receivable depart 
ments do not consist of long rows 
of employees operating ledger 
posting and billing machines. But 
even though locomotive sales are 
not made every day the sale of one 
or more locomotives or switchers 
starts a vast number of paper-work 
operations which are even more ex 
acting in their way than the typical 
office operations with which we may 
be more familiar. 

One of the first things to re- 
member in considering this office is 


that almost every order received is 
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This gigantic, adjustable 
drawing board may be raised 
or lowered and is controlled 
by weights which balance it. 
It is one of the largest built 





ede eae 





Many skylights in addition to electric lighting units, modern equipment, ample 
room, light walls make this one of the most efficient drafting rooms anywhere 
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a “special.” No two locomotives 
are exactly alike in every detail. 
You cannot build locomotives and 
store them on the track to be ship 
ped out “same day order is re 
ceived.” They must be built for the 
job they are to do, according to the 
railroad’s specifications, equipped 
according to the customer’s prefer 
ences or experience, and finally, 
painted and trimmed to match the 
train or trains which they are de- 
signed and built to pull. 

Thus one of the first jobs after 
the order has been accepted is to 
begin work on the drawings and 
blueprints. In one of the largest. 
most modern, best equipped draft 
ing rooms anywhere, Electro-Mo 
tive’s engineering plans and designs 
for every part and assembly are put 
on the drawing boards. 

This drafting room is long and 
has a low ceiling with numerous 
skylights which admit plenty otf 
daylight. This room is also equip 
ped for brilliant illumination witl 
electricity when daylight is not 
sufficient. White girders, green 
walls and ceilings, and silver bow! 
reflectors on electric light fixtures 
all combine to make this room one 
of the pleasantest, more efficient! 


working areas we have observed. 
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After the drawings are made and 
checked and released, tracings are 
made. Then, in a large, modern 
blueprint machine, the necessary 
number of blueprints are made for 
each drawing. 

A card record is made of every 
drawing released. This is filed by 
model and order number. There is 
a special release file maintained for 
each order. In the several illustra 
tions which accompany this article 
the filing department is shown— 
ordinary letter files, with tri-guard 
filing guides, are used for folded 
blueprints. A special cabinet is used 
to contain rolled tracings. Certain 
tracings and blueprints are filed 
fat in drawers. No tracing or blue- 
print is ever released by the file 
clerks in this department until 
record is made, which shows when 
and to whom it was released. These 
record cards are filed in the front 
of the drawers in which the blue- 
prints or tracings are kept. The 
engineering department furnishes 
the various shop departments with 
lists of drawings released by assem- 
blies. These lists are made up when 
the last drawing of each assembly 
is completed and released. 

It is interesting to note the use 
of the scale model locomotive 
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Scale models of the locomo- 
tives help the engineers place 
\ equipment. The two cards 

shown on these pages record 
~ the location of all drawings 





Every facility has been provided for efficient production of the thousands and 
thousands of drawings necessary before production begins on the streamliners 
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l Pictures on these pages show routine in the blueprint department of Electro- 
® Motive Corporation. On the left the rolled tracing is fed to the machine 


(shown on page 43). This model is 
made exactly to scale so that en- 
gineers can better decide where to 
place equipment such as heaters, 
boilers, electrical apparatus and 
controls. Space is at a premium 
and it is sometimes difficult to find 
room for all the equipment which 
must go into these new locomotives. 

In the 
where factory operations are laid 


planning department 


out are a number of tub desks. 
These house card records of all 
parts purchased, making it a simple 
matter to determine whether parts 
are available for operations sched- 
uled for factory work. This depart- 
ment maintains the record of parts 
purchased by means of copies of 
orders which come from the pur- 
chasing department. A duplicating 
machine in the purchasing depart- 
ment is used to make copies of all 
outside purchases of parts. Copies 
of these orders are sent to the plan- 
ning and stores departments, one 
copy goes into a numerical file for 
follow up and another to the vend- 
or’s file for future reference if neces- 
sary. By using these copies in this 
way every department which is con- 
cerned with incoming parts is noti- 
fied of each purchase and plans may 
be made accordingly. 

In the purchasing department 


+k 


purchase records are maintained on 
5 by 8 inch cards which carry the 
name of the article, the part num- 
ber, item number, drawing number 
and purchasing specifications. On 
the same card a record of each pur- 
chase is kept which shows the date, 
order number, vendor, quan- 
tity, list, unit, discount, net, f.o.b. 
point and terms. With a record of 
the drawing number on each part 
card it is easy for the purchasing 
department to requisition the draw- 
ing from the drafting room in the 
event there are any questions or any 
necessity for showing the drawings 
to salesmen. 

The service department keeps the 
records of all stock parts, supplies 
and items (including repair parts), 
handles all incoming parts, makes 
shipping orders for all parts, main- 
tains the parts catalog. 

Card records maintained in fire- 
safe tub desks show the quantity, 
price, cost, bin location. When 
parts and stock items are wanted, 
clerks in charge of the card records 
prepare the order so that from the 
copies which are made on a dupli- 
cator, the packers can find the bin 
in which the specific parts needed 
are stored, with the least possible 
delay. Copies of the orders, when 
shipped, go to the accounting de- 


~. 


Semi-automatically the machine 


® blueprint. as that shown coming o 


partment for ledger posting and 
billing. 
other departments for compiling 


Other copies go to various 


sales statistics, cost accounting. 
stock records, ete. 

The service department issues 
frequently revised, mimeographed 
parts catalogs for all models, using 
an Electromatic typewriter for cut 
ting the necessary Mimeograph 
stencils. 

Electro-Motive’s payroll depart 
ment is perhaps one of the most in 
teresting of their office. Clock cards 
are addressed from embossed plates 
and from this clock card all payroll 
accounting begins. The card shows 
each employee’s clock number, so 
cial security number, his name and 
pay rate. 

The entire payroll system is 
handled on a series of punched 
cards This 


clock card is actually a duplicat: 


and one clock card. 
of one of the four punched cards. 
and it was originally intended t 
run the clock cards themselves 
through the tabulating machines 
But it was found, after a trial, that 
the men unintentionally mutilated 
the cards, or wore them dog-eared 
in the week, carrying them back 
and forth from the personnel d 
partment to the clocks. So, instead. 


one of the punched cards is ar 
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up t e tracing and from it quickly makes a 
blue rinter in the illustration just above 


View at upper right shows folded 

* blueprints filed in ordinary steel 
letter filing cabinets. Special tri- 
guard guides are used to keep the 
blueprints upright. No print is ever 
released without a record of when, 
to whom and where it is to be sent 


Some blueprints and tracings are 

® filed flat in shallow drawer cabi- 
nets as shown at right. Card records 
of these tracings are maintained so 
that there is always an exact record of 
the location of each tracing for quick 
reference any time it may be needed 





5 It is not convenient or desirable 
® to fold some tracings. When rolled 
it has always been a problem to file or 
store them. Here is a special cabinet 
for filing rolled tracings. It accommo- 
dates many in each drawer. A tab at 
the end identifies each tracing with- 
out need for unrolling for inspection 
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Statistical and cost accounting requires many calculators 


Accounts receivable and payable are run on this machine 








Labor tickets are checked by calculating machine operators 





Steel desks and posture chairs are standard in all offices 





exact duplicate of the clock card. 
From these clock cards the work- 
er’s time, hours, rate, earnings, 
overtime, ete., are calculated and 
the information punched into the 
duplicate card for the tabulators. 

There is also an absentee and de- 
duction card, a detail job card, and 
finally the summary check card, 
from which the pay checks are 
made. Three operations are in- 
volved in preparing the checks. 
‘Tabulating, filling in payee’s name 
and number, and finally, signing 
with the check-signing machine 
which provides not only the neces- 
sary signatures but a record of the 
quantity of checks issued. 

From the cards, which are sorted 
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by social security numbers and kept 
for two and one-half years, the com 
pany prepares reports for the Illi- 
nois Unemployment Department. 
At any time any needed informa- 
tion, such as reports showing lost 
time, for whatever reason, may be 
obtained from these cards. From 
time tickets a daily plant report is 
prepared for the management by 
the payroll department. This re- 
port gives the management detailed 
facts about the number of men 
actually at work in various depart- 
ments, how many are working at 
night rates which command a 
premium, and all other information 
to enable the management to plan 
ahead for future requirements. 


Throughout the entire office in 
dividually organized steel desks ar 
used. There are posture chairs fo: 
all employees. The offices are ai 
conditioned and acoustically treat 
ed. From the reception room clerk’s 
office there is an inter-communicat 
ing system which speeds messages 
to various executives on whom vis 
tors are calling. Telegraph printe: 
are situated in the small office use« 
by the receptionist who also handl 
all wire communications. 

The company maintains its ow 
cafeteria for employees, operates 
well-equipped metallurgical labora 
tory and materials testing depart 
ment. Since erection of the firs 
office and factory units there ha 
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been an almost constant program 
of expansion and plant facilities 
have been enlarged several times. 

Throughout the entire plant 
every possible safety device is used, 
and a special effort is made to main- 
tain plant housekeeping on the 
highest standards. In commenting 
on the spotless condition of the 
plant and offices one of the offi 
cials of the company said, “When 
the average company finds work a 
ittle slack one of the first groups of 
vorkers to be laid off are the sweep 
rs and cleaners. In this plant they 
vould be laid off last, for we feel, 
ind I believe this is a universal be- 
ief in all General Motors’ plants, 
that keeping the plant clean and 


Se 


neat is one of the most important 
of all tasks. Workmen do better 
work, there are fewer delays and 
men subconsciousl) are more con 
tented when they have clean, well 
organized shops in which to work.” 

Even the heavy machines such as 
lathes, grinders and shapers are 
painted a light color. Oil and grease 
stains can be observed at once and 
are quickly removed. Every man 
scems to take especial pride in keep 
ing his working area as tidy as pos 
sible. Waste, scraps and debris 
from turning, boring and ‘other 
operations are disposed of quickly 
and there are no ill-assorted piles 
of material or work such as thos« 


which clutter up so many plants. 


In addition to the excellent em 
plove es’ cafeteria where wholesome 
food is served at unusually low 
prices, there is a motion picture 
projection room where all kinds of 
technical and educational motion 
and talking picture features are 
shown. Often this room will be in 
operation, well occupied, all during 
a day’s working hours. 
kept roRIAL NOTE: Readers who are 
interested in knowing names or ad 
dresses of manufacturers of equip 
ment shown in this story or who 
desire information not given in this 
article are invited to address in 
quiries to the editor who will make 
every effort to answer questions 


promptly. 








Pricing and extending parts orders in service department 


Vendors’ records are posted in the purchasing department 





Inventory records for parts are maintained in tub desks 
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‘*Tubs’’ in the planning department hold records of parts 











Purchase orders are copied on a dupli- 
cating machine and copies sent to 
stock, receiving, accounting and other 
departments which refer to them 


A Mimeograph is kept busy in the 
service department printing bulletins, 
price lists and keeping the parts cata- 
log up to date and correctly priced 
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Addressing clock cards in the payroll department. From data on these card 
the punched-card records for tabulating machines are prepared and recorde 


TM 


Two punches in the tabulating-machine department handle all the company’s 
intricate payroll preparation, the records for which are kept on punched cards 


Printing payroll checks on the tabulating machine. After this operation, chec! 
are rapidly run through the check signer and are then ready for distributi 
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¢ 2 “COURT REPORTER, 
take the stand!” 





Q. “You are specially qualified to testify about 
typewriters, are you not?” 


A. “Yes, sir. Day in and day out, Court Report- 
ers probably drive their typewriters faster 
and longer than any other class of users.” 





What qualities do you require in your 
typewriter? 


Is there one make of typewriter 
preferred by Court Reporters over 


all others? 
First, SPEED -- to get the day's testimony 


transcribed in time. Yes ... very clearly. More LC Smith 
typewriters are used by Court Reporters 


Second, EASY ACTION — to lighten the load 
of a long day's typing. 


Third, DEPENDABILITY — because we can't 
afford breakdowns. 


Fourth, LOW UPKEEP — because it comes 
out of our own pockets. 


than all other makes combined! And 
Court Reporters use nearly three times 
as many L C Smiths as any other one 
make !* 


Is this marked preference of yours for 
L C Smiths of any significance to 


business generally? 
You pick out whatever typewriter you want, 
for yourself? I should think it ought to be. When 
hard users like Court Reporters have 
Yes -—— and pay for it ourselves, too. 

independently chosen this one machine, 
You see, we're paid by piece work, so 

in many different cities — and on no 
our machines have got to produce at the 

other basis than results — 1 should 
lowest cost. 

think lots of business houses could 


*We surveyed all Court Reporters of record in every United take the tip. We've done their test- 


States city of 100,000 population or over . . . and can verify 
from the survey all the statements made above. 


ing for them! 


e 





—EE ©) LOVEAT 
7S FIRST SIGHT 
Ask any L C Smith Branch or Dealer for <i 


free demonstration, right in your office 


Sex-2ed 1,C SMIT 


.C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSEN.Y.—Makers also of CORONA, the first PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 
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The Jewish Question in Offices 


(Continued from page /7) 


lesser intellectual status hold. Or it 
may be that their associates resent 
their greater mental agility and 
are jealous of their ability to mas- 
ter a job quickly. 

“But whatever may be the true 
reason, our experience has been 
that whenever we attempted to 
bring in Jewish workers, trouble 
resulted. So we take the line of 
least resistance and do not employ 
them in any job where teamwork 
is essential. We do, however, em- 
ploy them for sales positions, es- 
pecially for territories which have 
a large Jewish population, and 
some of our best salesmen are 
Jews.” 

A small business man who has 
about ten office employees, and who 
does not employ Jewish persons 
brought out another point of view. 
“Personally, I have nothing 
against Jews,” he said. “Indeed 
several of my good friends are 
Jewish. But in business I don’t 
like their attitude. They do not 
seem ever to have escaped their 
traditional idea that business is a 
battle of wits, and that the spoils 
go to the one who can outsmart 
the other fellow. I know of a num- 
ber of companies which took in 
Jews, and today are owned or 
controlled by them. In a small 
business like ours, we don’t want 
an employee who is looking ahead 
to the day when he can freeze out 
the present management and get 
control of the business. Sooner or 
later there must be a show-down 
with that type of man, and usually 
you end up by losing an employee 
in whom you have invested a lot of 
money.” 

Still another slant came from a 
member of an important firm of 
accountants, which also has an un- 
written rule against employing 
Jews. “So far as we are con- 
cerned,” he said, “we would like to 
employ more Jewish auditors, but 
our clients won’t stand for it. And 
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strangely enough, even clients with 
Jewish management seem to pre- 


fer to have their books audited by 


non-Jewish accountants. The feel- 
ing is widespread in business that 
a firm of public accountants must 
be above suspicion, and must lean 
over backwards to be conservative 
about questionable charges. Most 
Jews make excellent lawyers, and 
for the same reason that they are 
respected as good lawyers they are 
not believed to make good ac- 
countants. Just why that feeling 
persists, I couldn’t explain, but 
it is so pronounced that we can’t 
afford to swim against the tide.” 

With regard to manual work in 
factories, employment managers 
quickly admit that Jews are good 
workers, but have the shortcom- 
ing, in the management’s estima- 
tion, of being anti-capitalistic in 
their thinking and therefore sus- 
ceptible to influence by profes- 
sional agitators, many of whom 
are Jewish. This is especially true 
in CIO unions. They also point out 
that Jews look down upon those 
who work with their hands, and 
admire their people who are smart 
enough to rise above manual labor 
and get into vocations where they 
can live by their wits. This, they 
hold, makes it difficult to promote 
Jewish workers to foremanship 
jobs. And here again the charge 
is made that the Jewish worker 
lacks the natural bent for working 
in harmony with his fellow work- 
ers. Their intensity of purpose, 
their ambition to get ahead by ex- 
celling others, and their money- 
mindedness make them difficult to 
build into an organization. At 
least that is what many of the non- 
Jewish employers think. 

On the other side are the busi- 
ness managers who do not discrimi- 
nate against applicants because of 
their nationality, and to the credit 
of the American employer it must 
be said that they are a majority. 


Such an employer, in speaking 
for his company’s policies, recently 
said : “We don’t care whether a man 
is Chinese, Jewish, or Armenian ; we 
don’t care if his forefathers came 
from Germany or from Finland; 
if that man has what it takes to 
do the job, we hire him. Our ex- 
perience over a long period of 
years convinces us that racial 
peculiarities are mostly the bunk. 
I know some sales managers, for 
instance, who will tell you that 
they will only hire Irish salesmen, 
because the Irish are fighters and 
good mixers. And so they are. But 
I know a lot of Irish salesmen who 
are just lazy and undependable 
and are a total loss in the jobs 
they are filling. So where are you 
on the Irish question? They say 
that the Scotch make good em- 
ployees because they are careful of 
money. That is another laugh. 
Some of the easiest spenders I 
know are Scotch. The fact is that 
the Scotch are careful in spending 
pennies, but some of them are 
mighty careless when it comes to 
spending money in thousand dollar 
gobs. It is the same with the Jews. 
Some of them are too smart for 
their own good; but there are 
many who are just as square and 
just as fair as any Anglo-Saxon, 
and a whole lot better business men 
than most Mayflower Americans.” 

An office manager who favors 
Jewish workers and employs as 
many Jewish people as he does 
Gentiles, makes this point: “Th« 
reason some office managers don’t 
like Jews is that they don’t under 
stand them. Certainly that is not 
their fault! Your typical Jew is 
built differently from the averag: 
Gentile and responds to differen! 
incentives. The Jew is more of ar 
individualist; more responsive t 
financial inducement, more egotis 
tical and more easily influenced b 
considerations which bear on hi: 
progress and self-development. I 
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is my experience that if you know 
how to handle the Jewish worker 
that he or she is a much better 


buy at the same salary than the | 


non-Jew who too often looks upon 
a job merely as a meal ticket. The 
Jew, on the other hand, regards his 
job as an opportunity. Employers 
benefit greatly from such an atti- 
tude on the part of workers.” 


One of the best insurance sales- | 
nen J have ever known was a Jew. | 


[he secret of his success was very 


simple. He was a hard worker, and | 


iever for a moment forgot what he 
vanted the prospect to do, You 
‘ould throw him out the front door, 
ind he would come right back smil- 
ng to the back door. And with it 


ll he knew his business. He looked | 
\pon insurance as an investment in | 


srotection, and he built his canvass 
round that principle. His custom- 
rs favored him, because he quickly 
‘onvinced them he could save them 
money in buying insurance. And he 


zenerally did. 


Regardless of the individual pe- | 


culiarities of the Jewish worker in 
offices, it seems pertinent to point 
out that since most businesses do 
not discriminate against Jewish 
orders, and are very glad to have 
as many as they can get, the least 
an employment manager can do is 
to give the Jewish worker an even 
break with other applicants when 
selecting personnel. 

Our investigation indicates that 
on the whole the Jewish people are 
capable, efficient workers. They 
have a keen sense of the require- 
ments which the profit-system ex- 
acts from workers all down the 
line. They are hard working and 
intelligent. Because it is more diffi- 


cult for them to get jobs, they are | 
more eager to hang on to them, | 


once they are hired. Is it good 
business to put up the bars against 


them, just because over in Europe | 
political leaders find them a con- | 
venient excuse to reach out for | 


power? After all, the purpose of 
business is to make a profit. The 
attainment of that objective re- 
quires that the personnel of our 
establishments should be selected 
on an efficiency-first basis, rather 
than on the basis of somebody’s 
personal prejudice. 
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MEN WHO DO THINGS USE DICTAPHONES 


says Lowell Thomas 


“In business everywhere I've seen men 
using the Dictaphone to get through more 
work. Since | have to turn out thousands 
of words on paper every day, | recently 
decided I'd better try a Dictaphone 
myself. ’'d thought of it as just a modern 


dictating machine. But it turns out to be 


more! My Dictaphone takes down ideas 


while they're hot . . . relays memos in a 
hurry os records phone calls ove per- 
forms scores ot other services Below is 
some of the evidence which made me 


want to try it. Using it in my own way 


convinced me. I'm a Dictaphoner now!” 


LOWELL THOMAS uses his new Dicta- 
phone to prepare for his daily app untment 
with the “mike,” write his best-selling books, 
and many magazine articles, and handle a vast 
pile of mail. 





EDWARD S. LANDRETH 
Sales Manager, D. Landreth 
Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 


makes ideas 
usable. great method 
of getting action 
records phone con- 
versations. .dozens 
of other jobs..." 


A. A. RYDGREN, Pres 


Continental Amer. Life In. Co. 
Wilmington, Del. 


" transition from 


old stenographic 
system occurred 
without a hitch in 
our work. .most 


agreeable surprise." 


R. D. ESHBAUGH 
Manager Industrial Sales 
Petroleum Heat and Power 
Co., Inc., New York 

great deal of 
letail. Dictaphone 
at home. .availabil- 
ity 24 hours a day 
free to think with- 
out interruption..." 


" 


ARTHUR J. TUTTLE 


United States District iudge 
Detroit, Mich. 


Can dictate 
whenever I find it 
convenient. .no one 
thing about my 
office..as great 
an advantage.." 


T. BLAIR WILLISON 
Executive Vice-President 
Clover Farm Stores Corp, 

Cleveland, Ohio 
have used the 
Dictaphone ever 
Since it was first 
put on the market 
Simply couldn’t get 
along without it." 





NOW MAIL THIS re — 


There is only one true Dicta- 
phone. It is made exclusively 
by Dictaphone Corporation 
at Bridgeport, Conn.; sold 
through our own offices in 
the United States and Canada. 
We invite your inquiry. 


phe 


Name 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered 
Trade Mark of Dictaphone Corporation 
Makers of Dictating Machines and Acces 
sories to which aaid Trade Mark is Applied 


I should like to & 
yne in the 
Send furt 


Dictaphone 
In Canada 
86 Rict e about the 1o% 


eon 
+ wish oo : 
ay wwress Cabinet uw BO 

ew og + Dictaphene 
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Matt Sloan’s Business-Getting Letters 


(Continued from page 20) 


the week, but at no point did we en- 
joy ourselves and feel so perfectly 
at home as we did in San Antonio.” 

These and many other letters 
have created a feeling of friendli- 
ness toward the Katy that brings 
returns in dollars and cents. Not 
infrequently does a new-found 
friend send a “tip” on an impend- 
ing freight movement, as witness 
the reply to the president of a 
Texas utility company, who advised 
Sloan of a forthcoming shipment 
of pipe. The letter: “Want you to 
know how much I appreciate that 
splendid ‘tip’ you gave me regard- 
ing shipments of pipe. We are 
going right after it and hope to 
get at least a substantial portion 
for a haul over our road. 

“It was nice of you to offer me 
the use of your car and chauffeur.” 

Such a letter as this shows how 
Sloan advances his good-will pro- 
gram through social as well as busi- 
ness activities. 

To the vice president of a car- 
loading company in Houston, after 
an interview, the Katy president 
wrote: “ ... particularly pleased 
with your assurance of a continu- 
ation of the pleasant business re- 
lationship existing between our 
companies. It is my purpose to 
spend considerable time in the 
Southwest and of course visit Hou- 
ston frequently. Shall look forward 
to the pleasure of seeing you again 
soon and becoming better ac- 
quainted with you.” . 

Another typical letter reveals the 
personal interest which Sloan takes 
in the industries along the line. For 
instance, in a letter to the general 
superintendent of a large plant in 
Dallas, the railroad’ executive 
wrote: “I enjoyed very much the 
trip through your plant, which was 
certainly very interesting to me. I 
want to see the prize store you 
spoke to me about and hope I will 
have that opportunity on my next 
trip to Dallas, which will be within 
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the very near future, I am sure.” 
When he learned that an official 
of a Texas firm was planning to 
visit Baltimore, he wrote a letter 
wishing him and his wife a pleasant 
journey. The letter, written the day 
after he had visited this man, also 
expressed appreciation of the op- 
portunity to serve this company. 
Shortly after visiting the presi- 
dent of a large utility company 
came word that the company had 
routed six carloads of freight over 
the Katy. To the head of this com- 
pany went this informal letter: 
“May I offer three rousing good 
cheers for you for having the six 
cars of engines from the Combus- 
tion Engineering Company of 
Wausau, Wisconsin, to your com- 
pany routed via the Katy. We re- 
ceived this wonderful news this 
morning . . . and all of the members 
of the Katy family are delighted 
and happy.” This letter, too, re- 
veals the intense enthusiasm which 
Sloan has for getting business. 
Addressing the head of a large 
New York bank as “Dear Bill,” a 
letter to him seeks his help in get- 
ting a shipment of pinon nuts. 
Sloan wrote: “I understand that 
there has been harvested an unusual 
quantity of pinon nuts in the area 
around Gallup, Albuquerque, Mag- 
dalena and nearby points in New 
Mexico. .. I am, of course, anxious 
to have as much of this business as 
possible routed via the Katy rail- 
road. We can handle the business 
via the Santa Fe to Kansas City, 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines to 
St. Louis and eastern connections.” 
A letter of thanks went forward 
to the president of a construction 
company which had a large ship- 
ment of steel, limestone and other 
materials. “It was a pleasure to 
have met you on the seventeenth and 
most welcome news to know you had 
requested (the Los Angeles branch 
office) to see that the Katy railroad 
was favored with such of the steel 


as may move all-rail. I hope you 
will have us in mind not only on the 
Los Angeles job but in connection 
with your other contracts where we 
are in a position to handle the busi- 
ness, and I can assure you in ad- 
vance that we will handle it to your 
entire satisfaction.” 

Even when he failed to see a com- 
pany official when he called, Sloan 
sent a typical letter: “I regret that 
I failed to meet you Wednesday 
when I called at your office. I not 
only wanted to have the pleasure 
of knowing you, but an opportunity 
to thank you personally for the 
business your company has been en- 
trusting to the Katy.” 

The traffic manager of an iron 
and coke company in St. Louis 
promised to give the Katy an extra 
carload of freight during one of 
Sloan’s visits. Promptly went this 
letter: “I don’t want you to over- 
look the extra car you said you 
would give us, so am taking the 
liberty of calling this to your atten- 
tion again. I look forward to the 
opportunity of becoming better ac- 
quainted with you as I will spend 
considerable time in St. Louis.” 

Recently the conductor of a 
freight train sent a letter of thanks 
to the traffic manager of a company 
which had sent a large shipment 
over the Katy road. The traffic 
manager replied to the conductor’s 
letter and Sloan received a copy of 
it. Promptly Sloan wrote a personal 
letter to both the conductor and the 
traffic manager. 

After only a few months as the 
operating head of the Katy, he 
wrote this typical letter to his 
friend “Dear Bob,” the president of 
a large iron company: “Thanks 
very much for your note of June 1], 
congratulating me upon being 
elected to the chairmanship of th¢ 
M-K-T Lines. I shall do all I can 
to bring credit to my native land 
(Sloan was born in the city where 
the iron works had headquarters. ) 
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“T am now on my second trip over 
our railroad, and this one has ex- 
tended well into four weeks with 
another week or so to go. It is my 
purpose to get acquainted with the 
citizens of the Southwest and make 
myself a super-salesman for the 
company.” 

This letter reveals better than 
any other the energy which Sloan 
must devote to his duties, for he 
said: “To date I have called on and 
met more than a thousand busi- 
ness men in the various cities served 
by our railroad. I want to increase 
our tonnage, and hope you will not 
overlook the Katy if you have any- 
thing moving in our part of the 
country. 

“My work is proving to be most 
interesting and I know I am going 
to get a real kick out of the railroad 
business.” 

Two months after this letter 
was written Sloan wrote another 
which reveals the pace he was set- 
ting. During the intervening time 
after writing to “Dear Bob,” the 
Katy president wrote to the presi- 
dent of a large New York company. 
He said: “Since my election April, 
I have been living on the job, call- 
ing on prominent citizens, cus- 
tomers and prospective customers 


of the Katy throughout the South-° 


west. I have met over three thou- 
sand and have contacted some of 
your representatives. In _ other 
words I am doing the same kind of 
intense work from a business point 
of view that you are doing in your 
organization. 

“T feel that you are in sympathy 
with what I am trying to accom- 
plish, and I am hopeful that you 
will help me prevail upon your traf- 
fic managers to favor the Katy 
Railroad wherever they can.” 

To the president of a large Cali- 
fornia company went a letter which 
not only reveals Sloan as enthu- 
siastic but farsighted, too. 

Learning that this company 
would place a larger order with a 
Birmingham company, Sloan wrote 
to the president: “As you no doubt 
know, I am now interested in the 
operation of a first-class south- 
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“No more nightwork... 
since we got the P.M. 


The last of the month is not the 
dread day it used to be—when the 
mail room and an extra clerical 
force worked through the night to 
get off the monthly statements! 
The Postage Meter has displaced 
hand sealing, stamp sticking and 


postage problems in hundreds of 


firms. Now statements can be mailed 
within, a few hours, without extra 
help. 

And even smaller businesses find 
the Postage Meter invaluable for 
peak mailings. Says one New York 
merchant: “We have your large 
model, which represents a pretty 
big machine for a store this size. 
A smaller model might do us twenty- 
eight days of the month—but on 
the two days we send out our bills, 
the machine we have is invaluable.” 

The Postage Meter does away 
with the old fashioned stamp. 
Your postage is kept safe in the 


Meter, set and sealed by the post- 
office. The Meter imprints a meter 
stamp, a postmark, and an adver- 
tising slogan on your business mail, 
and seals the envelopes simulta- 
neously. It prints meter stamps on 
special tape for parcel post or pack- 
age mailing. The Meter shows on 
visible dials the amount of postage 
on hand, amount used, pieces 
mailed— makes postage account- 
ing easy, postage control positive. 
And prevents loss, misuse or theft 
of postage, usually shows a post- 
age saving. Metered mail does not 
need to be faced, postmarked or 
cancelled at the postoffice — gets 
through faster, makes earlier trains. 


Models for every size business, 
large or small. Ask for a FREE 
demonstration in your own office 
—and see why progressive firms 
everywhere now use Metered Mail. 


THE POSTAGE METER CO. 


757 PACIFIC STREET, STAMFORD, CONN. 
Branches in principal cities 
Consult your telephone directory 





western railroad and we form an 
excellent route to the Pacific Coast 
over our rails from St. Louis to 
Fort Worth, thence Texas and 
Pacific, El Paso, Southern Pacific, 
or via M-K-T from St. Louis to 
Denison, Texas, thence Southern 
Pacific Lines. The business could 
be turned over to us by any of the 
eastern lines at St. Louis... . 

“As chairman of the board and 
president of the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas Lines, I am after every avail- 
able carload of freight I can find, 
and anything you can do to help 
me secure this valuable tonnage will 
be deeply appreciated.” 

Here comes the part of the letter 


which shows the long-range view- 
point which Sloan takes when he 
goes after business: “The fact that 
the business will not move immedi- 
ately, some of it perhaps not for a 
year, is of small consequence just as 
long as we are able to participate 
in the haul when it does move.” 

Letters soliciting business have a 
map enclosed, marked to give the 
prospective shipper an immediate 
picture of just how the freight 
would move to his particular city. 

And there is one word at the end 
of every letter which portrays best 
of all the kind of man who writes 
them. The one word: 
“Cordially.” 


closing 





Borg-Warner’s Foreign Distributors 


(Continued from page 23) 


this in mind we are continually en- 
deavoring to cut down the cost of 
packing, the freight rates from fac- 
tory to distributor, the marine in- 
surance and other expenses. 

Our export department should 
be described as a separate, com- 
plete, fully functioning unit. In 
this department are assembled all 
the staff necessary to handle the 
export order from the time it ar- 
rives until it is actually shipped 
from the country, together with all 
incidental functions directly and 
indirectly connected _ therewith. 
And it may be interesting to ob- 
serve that the export business of 
the Norge Division is handled en- 
tirely separately from export busi- 
ness of the other divisions of the 
Borg-Warner Corporation. The 
reason for this is that electric re- 
frigerators and other electrical 
household equipment are handled 
through a special type of firm in 
export markets, quite unlike and 
distinct from the type of firm that 
handles various kinds of automo- 
tive parts, accessories and spe- 
cialties. We believe our success in 
developing a world-wide distribut- 


ing organization has justified this 
policy. 

Our entire selling organization 
in overseas markets is based upon 
the distributor form of organiza- 
tion, usually one distributor to 
each market, and without any su- 
pervising officer or representative 
on our part. Two exceptions are 
Brazil and Mexico. In both cases 
—and they are good markets— 
there are widely separated and 
scarcely related districts which we 
believe should each be served by in- 
dividual distributors. 

There is no one best way of ob- 
taining distributors. I suppose we 
have tried them all. Our difficulty 
has never been in finding distribu- 
tors. Our difficulty has been to 
pick the right one. Perhaps we 
have been lucky, or perhaps just 
careful, but our selections have 
been invariably satisfactory. But 
even so, we know many markets in 
which we could still get good dis- 
tributors should our present out- 
lets fail us. 

You might think that electrical 
engineers would make successful 
distributors, but that is not the 


case. The engineer, while suited for 
servicing our products, and while 
usually well financed and well con- 
nected, is not a merchandiser and 
apparently cannot learn to be one. 
We prefer firms that have been in 
some kind of merchandising—and 
we particularly favor firms which 
have handled pianos and musical 
instruments. They seem to have thy 
right connections and the right or 
ganizations. In a certain locality. 
strange as it may seem, a whole 
sale and retail grocery firm has 
done exceptionally well. It put in 
complete display of our refrige: 
ators and washing machines right 
alongside the grocery products 
The idea was good for the simp| 
reason that women patronizing th: 
grocery saw and became interestec 
in the refrigerators and washing 
machines, and bought them. 

But we don’t always have suc 
cess. I once visited a fine old 
musical instrument concern in 
Switzerland and talked with the re 
served but courteous, bewhiskered 
head of the firm. I suggested 
pointedly that it might be a ver 
desirable thing for his concern to 
become our distributor. I don’t 
think there was any doubt of my 
objective. He appeared on th 
verge of apoplexy, “You don’! 
mean to suggest, sir, that this 
house, which has been selling 
pianos for 150 years, should 
undertake the sale of electric r 
frigerators?” I certainly did. But 
I didn’t get to first base. The old 
gentleman was scandalized. 

But many foreign firms are just 
as keen to branch out as our 
American concerns, although they 
may express their interest a little 
differently. 

We discourage our distributors 
from handling other lines, even 
allied electrical lines. We believ: 
we will get the best results, and 
they will get the best results by 
concentrating on our products 
We make one exception generall\ 
and that is in the case of radios. 
which seem to be a very general and 
necessary supplementary line. In 
this case we encourage our dis 
tributors to handle radios an‘ 
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when they desire it, we even find 
them connections in this country. 

We do not have travelers. On 
the other hand, I am almost con- 
stantly on the go. In the last 
fifteen months I have made four 
foreign trips, two of them by air- 
plane. That is the penalty we 
must pay for having continuously 
effective and productive foreign 
outlets. 

One situation has developed in 
our business which is interesting 
both as a marketing problem and a 
marketing method, and as a study 
in international sales psychology. 

In the United Kingdom and in 
certain British possessions we have 
formed an alliance with “His Mas- 
ter’s Voice,” the British prototype 
of the Victor Talking Machine 
Company. This company is one of 
the outstanding merchandising or- 
ganizations of the British Empire. 
Its success in selling talking ma- 
chines apparently ‘surpasses that 
of the American company in the 
same field. There may be reasons 
for this success but that is aside 
from the point. It is enough for 
our purpose to know that they are 
the tops. 

We have also given them the 
privilege of selling under their own 
trade name—H. M. V.—in certain 


European markets, but in these 


countries we have reserved the right 
to sell competitively under the 
Norge trade name. Prices, of 
course, are kept approximately the 
same. This may appear to be an 
unusual and even a questionable 
merchandising procedure, which I 
grant, but I urge that the proof 
of the pudding is in the eating. In 
this case the pudding has not only 
been tasty, but has furnished food 
for thought as well. 

We are frequently asked whether 
or not we would secure more busi- 
ness in England if we ran our own 
sales organization. Possibly, we 
might during the earlier years but 
in the long run I feel that any good 
English sales organization will 
idapt itself to selling methods best 
suited to its needs. I do believe— 
and without any reflection on our 
English friends—that many of our 
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Aces: the verdict of secretaries who 


know their typewriters from one end to 


the other. 


The new Underwood Master, the world’s 
newest business typewriter, is also the 


world’s greatest! 


Study the smart new lines of the Master 
that defy tradition and establish an en- 


tirely new vogue in business typewriters. 


Note how its action is sealed for quieter 
operation and as a protection against 
dust. No other machine in the world 


has the completely sealed back. 


Keep in mind that Dual ‘Touch Tun- 
ing” gives it two distinct adjustments 
for “Touch” . . . one of them controlled 
right from the keyboard and at a flick 
of the typist’s fingers. 

Typists who've seen and tried the new 


Underwood Master not only enthuse 


about its eye appeal and its supreme 


ease of touch. 


They say it does a finer typing job. 
And depend upon it, it’s built, as are all 
Underwoods, to stand up under the 


toughest of service conditions. 


Accept the judgment of those who know 
typewriters. Make up your mind to give 
the new Underwood Master a trial in 
your own office on your own work. 


Naturally there is no obligation. 


Just telephone our nearest Branch or 
write headquarters — today! Every Un- 
derwood Typewriter is backed by nation- 


wide, company-owned service facilities. 


Typewriter Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
™), Typewriters. . Accounting Machines. . Add- 
\ ing Machines. . Carbon Paper. . Ribbons 
and other Supplies 

One Park Avenue New York, N. Y. 

Sales and Service Everywhere. 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World’s Business 


Copyright 1938, Underwood Elliott Fisher Co. 
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American sales methods would be 
equally successful in England. Un- 
fortunately, we have a well-estab- 
lished reputation for high-pressure 
methods. Many times this is true 
but sometimes the thoroughness 
with which a sales campaign is or- 





ganized may be confused with high- 
pressure methods. In the final 
analysis the salesman in selling the 
customer must study the best meth- 
od of approach and then go ahead 
—and that applies in all countries 
and in all languages. 





A Million Dollars a Year 


In Penny Postcards 


(Continued from page 25) 


postcard manufacturing industry 
to the fact that he was the first to 
develop a process by which it was 
possible to make and sell a colored 
postcard fer only 1 cent, and that 
he has continued to do this in spite 
of changing conditions. 

“The profit in this business de- 
pends upon an enormous volume,” 
he said. “If it were ever necessary 
for our cards to retail for more 
than 1 cent each, there would be 
scarcely enough business to make 
it worth while for us to stay in it. 
With increasing costs it is impera- 
tive that we develop new processes 
which enable us to keep our prices 
level.” Mr. Teich said that during 
and after the war when postcard 
postage was increased to 2 cents, 
the postcard business fell off 
noticeably. “When either the post- 
card or the stamp costs the con- 
sumer more than 1 cent we cannot 
hope for a volume of business.” 

Curt Teich and Company has al- 
ways been alert to develop or adapt 
new processes. Mr. Teich startled 
the printing world at the turn of 
the century when he combined 
printing with lithography. Again, 
in 1904, his is believed to be the 
first company to use the new color 
offset process. In 1930 his company 
perfected and patented the so- 
called “C. T. Art-Colortone” proc- 
ess which reproduces true colors. 
At the same time a new linen-finish 
paper was developed which gives 
the cards a rich-appearing texture. 
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The next improvement will be color 
photography, according to Mr. 
Teich. His technicians are now 
working on a method of photo- 
graphing color direct from nature 
and reproducing it on cards which 
as always will retail for not more 
than 1 cent. 

With the advent of the “C. T. 
Art-Colortone” process it became 
possible for the first time for the 
company to go after the advertis- 
ing business because it then was 
possible to show the actual colors 
of the merchandise illustrated, 
clearly and distinctly. A depart- 
ment for selling and creating adver- 
tising postcards is today a signifi- 
cant part of the organization and 
accounts for about 25 per cent of 
the total volume of business. A line 
of specialties in recent years has 
accounted for another 15 per cent 
of the business. These for the most 
part consist of booklets and folders 
of scenic views and are sold to 
tourists for anywhere from 5 cents 
to $1.25. 

Mainstay of the business today, 
as forty years ago, however, is the 
penny postcard. Curt Teich post- 
cards are found in almost every 
crossroads store in the United 
States, West Indies, Central Amer- 
ica and as far east as Australia. 
But the volume business is found in 
places frequented by tourists. 
There Curt Teich salesmen con- 
centrate their efforts and Curt 
Teich photographers revisit the 








scenes at least twice a year in order 
to have up-to-the-minute postcards 
always available. 

In addition to sixty office em 
ployees and 250 laboratory and 
factory employees (which numbe: 
includes about onehundred artists), 
Curt Teich and Company employs 
thirty groups of salesmen and 
photographers. Each group is com 
posed of one photographer an 
either one or two salesmen. Oc 
casionally one man will double a: 
both photographer and salesman 
The usual procedure is for a grou; 
to go into a city or resort spot- 
any place popular with tourists- 
and decide on a series of views suit 
able for postcards. Photograph 
are taken and sent to the head 
quarters in Chicago where fina 
selection is made. As soon as sam 
ples are ready they are sent to th 
wholesalers serving the hotels, res 
taurants, drug stores and souveni 
shops of the particular place. 

In several instances another com 
pany has an exclusive concessio! 
to make and sell photographs of : 
particular resort. This is true o! 
Haynes, Inc., for Yellowstone Na 
tional Park and Fred Harvey fo: 
the Grand Canyon National Park 
In such a case the concession com 
pany orders postcards direct from 
Curt Teich and Company and sends 
the necessary photographs. Com 
panies operating hotels and res 
taurants also frequently orde: 
postcards from Curt Teich. 

The White House in Washing. 
ton is probably the most popular 
postcard subject, according to Mr. 
Teich. It has appeared on post- 
cards photographed from every 
angle, by day and by night, in 
winter, spring, summer _ and 
autumn. More White House post 
cards have been sold by Curt Teich 
and Company during its fort) 
years of existence, than any one 
other subject. 

The wonders of nature vie with 
tall city buildings for popularity. 
But Mr. Teich believes the honor 
of second place goes to Niagara 
Falls with Old Faithful a close 
third and the Grand Canyon of 
Arizona, fourth. The most popul::r 
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card today in New York City has 
Radio City as its subject, taking 
precedence over the Chrysler 
Building, one-time favorite. Ante- 
dating the Chrysler Building was 
the Woolworth Building and before 
that the Flatiron Corner. Chicago’s 
leading postcard seller today is the 
Merchandise Mart, pushing the 
once-popular Wrigley Building 
and Tribune Tower into second and 
third places. 

In university and college towns 
a comic card bearing the caption, 
“Busy Collegiate Correspondence 
Card—Time Is Money—Check 
Items Desired,” is the leading 
seller. All comic cards find a wel- 
come in small towns, particularly 
those in the West, in Mr. Teich’s 
experience. As might be expected, 
southern pickaninny and cotton 
picking scenes are popular in the 
Southeast, pictures of oil wells find 
eager purchasers in the Southwest, 
and scenes from early American 
history sell rapidly in the New 
England states and the Mohawk 
Valley. 

In true old-world fashion Mr. 
Teich has carried the business 
founded by his ancestors in 1725, 
into a new country. And in step 
with the modern trend toward spe- 
cialization, each of his four sons— 


the sixth generation of Teichs in 


the printing business—is preparing 
himself for a specific role in his 
father’s company. Curt, Jr. and 
Walter both have studied in uni- 
versities in the United States and 
Europe, perfecting their knowledge 
of the graphic arts. Curt, Jr. is 
the inside man, today holding the 
position of secretary, Walter is the 
outside man, in charge of foreign 
sales. He is now traveling in the 
West Indies. Lawrence is at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, 
preparing himself to one day take 
charge of the laboratories of Curt 
Teich and Company. Ralph, the 
youngest of the four sons, is still in 
preparatory school. His future 
place in the family business has not 
definitely been decided upon, but it 
is safe to say that he, too, will help 
carry on the family’s 193-year-old 
tradition. 
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What Will You Do 
To Keep Up Sales 
This Summer? 


Something out of the ordinary will be necessary 
to get more business this summer. You can’t 
depend on ballyhoo to get extra action from 
salesmen in times like these. What will you do? 
Dartnell has prepared the ‘Flying Aces’’ cam- 
paign to help you fill this need. This series of 
promotional mailings keeps a constant flow of 
selling suggestions and ideas going to salesmen 
at the time when they are most needed to get 
exceptional activity. 


Whatever your summer sales plans may be, this 
campaign will help you get the salesmen off to 
a ‘Flying Start’’ and keep them active all 
through this difficult selling period. Helps you 
place before them constructive ideas for pres- 
ent-day selling—featuring your ideas—and 
puts them before salesmen in such a way that 
they get more out of your suggestions. 


Write for a brief outlining the ‘‘Flying Aces’’ campaign 
and see for yourself what it will do for you. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 


Without charge or obligation, send us a brief outlining the new summer sales campaign 
you recommend for getting mest out of salesmen. 


Individual. . . . 
Company . 


Address... .. 








How a Better Order Routine Can Increase Profits 


(Continued from page 27) 


customer’s invoice, ledger copy and 
statistical copy, are filed pending 
shipment of the order. 

Later, after the shipment is made 
and the shipping order is matched 
with the other three copies of the 
order, the shipping date is perfo- 
rated in all copies. The invoice is 
not inserted again in the typewriter 
after the original typing. There is 
no lost motion or duplication. 

A. F. Hagedorn, office manager, 
pointed out the control feature 
which they use to ensure customer 
service. All orders as they are re- 
ceived are numbered numerically. 
This serial number together with 
the “block number” becomes the 
shipping schedule. There are five 
blocks a day for each working day, 
numbered from 1 to 25 for the week. 
Each block is scheduled through 
the order routine and is due out of 
each department at a certain time. 

This system is unique in that at 
any one hour of the day a depart- 
ment may be working on orders in 
all five of the blocks, or at least in 
more than one block. Yet control by 
blocks is perfect because no depart- 
ment receives clearance on a block 
until previous blocks are cleared. 

For orders that are to be ship- 
ped at some future date, or that in- 
volve special manufacturing, an- 
other series of numbers is used with 
a letter suffix in addition to the 
block number. This enables the 
scheduling of orders for shipment 
at future dates with the assurance 
that the orders will automatically 
come to the attention of the proper 
persons. Each block of orders is 
scheduled and routed through the 
office with scientific precision. Con- 
trol is exercised by definite routines 
and responsibilities. Mr. Hagedorn 
explained the necessity of constant 
research for improvement in office 
systems. Here again is seen an ex- 
ample of the contribution of the 
office to the over-all performance of 


an organization. 
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Another office manager (in the 
farm implement business) writes 
that his firm made substantial sav- 
ings by the elimination of dupli- 
cate typing of order-invoices. His 
firm required fifteen to twenty 
copies of the invoice, particularly 
in the export department. Real 
economics are awaiting the office 
manager who finds time to do some 
research work into office systems. 

For instance, it is customary for 
a telephone order clerk to have his 
various price and data sheets under 
a glass on top of the desk, or in an 
indexed order book. Both of these 
systems have shortcomings. But the 
price sheet which is desired usually 
is covered over by other material, 
or the index book is not available 
for quick reference. Yet customers 
should be given speedy service. 

An improved order desk arrange- 
ment has been developed by a Chi- 
cago manufacturing and sales com- 
pany. Around the sides and back 
of the desk, extending upward ap- 
proximately 214 feet, a mat board 
is placed. On this board the various 
price and shipping schedules are 
placed, easily visible at all times by 
the order clerk. A light with a spe- 
cial shade is placed in the center 
which illuminates the board and 
desk. The arrangement has proved 
very satisfactory. Telephone con- 
versation is improved because the 
board tends to keep out surround- 
ing sounds. 

Before the introduction of mod- 
ern bookkeeping machines, it was 
customary to journalize all cash 
receipts before crediting to the 
customers’ accounts. Several en- 
tries and cross entries were made. 
As this operation was mechanized, 
the cash book disappeared. Daily 
checking control is possible by the 
accumulation of postings to the 
customers’ accounts. Remittances 
can be balanced with the total de- 
posit after the postings are made. 
Invoices and ledger sheets can be 


made efficiently in one operation. 

One company has done away with 
monthly statements. Extra copies 
of the invoices are accumulated in 
the customers’ files and at the end 
of the month they are transmitted 
to the customers with an adding 
machine tape summary. This is not 
applicable to all businesses, but 
there is merit in the elimination as 
far as possible of duplicate steps. 

Every day office managers are 
learning of the direct economies 
that can be effected by centraliza- 
tion of office services, such as typ- 
ing, duplicating, calculating, print- 
ing, messenger and mail service. 
The flow of the work through the 
office can be regulated, but the vol- 
ume cannot. As the work goes from 
department to department, peak 
periods are created at various 
times during the month, while at 
other times there are dull periods 
of reduced work. 

Centralization does no more than 
to bring together the personnel 
doing the same kind of work, and 
to make them available to the whole 
organization. The rush periods are 
leveled out and the dull periods are 
filled in, and a continuous flow of 
work results. ; 

Standardization of forms as to 
size and type of printing will prove 
economical. Elimination of multi- 
color printing, consecutively num- 
bered forms, and _ vari-colored 
copies, as far as possible, will re- 
duce printing costs. Standardiza- 
tion of paper weight and grade will 
reduce material costs. 

It has been the purpose of this 
series of articles on “Expense Con 
trol” to bring to the reader’s at- 
tention the necessity of constant in 
quiry into the “hows and where 
fores” of business practices. 

By illustration, it is hoped that 
attention has been directed toward 
certain and specific procedures. 
Through investigation and analy 
sis, economies can be effected. 
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NEXT MONTH IN BUSINESS 





JUNE: SPECIAL EVENTS 


3 
4 


14. 
15. 
16. 


17. 
18. 
19. 


25. 


26. 


Brigham Young born, 1801. 


Morse patented the telegraph, 1840. Maine be- 
came first prohibition state, 1851. 


Confederate Memorial Day in Louisiana and 
Tennessee. Jefferson Davis born, 1808. 


Mexican War began, 1845. First Continental 
train, 1876. Missouri made a territory, 1812. 


O. Henry died, 1910. Cadillac arrived at Dauphin 
Island as governor of Louisiana, 1713. 


Nathan Hale born, 1755. Y.M.C.A. founded in 
London, 1844. Chamberlain flew to Europe, 1927. 


Lick Observatory site granted, 1876. 
D.A.R. incorporated, 1891. 


John Howard Payne, author of “Home Sweet 
Home,” born, 1791. 


National Flower Shut-in Day. First steamboat 
line between New York and New Orleans, 1820. 


Sir Humphrey Gilbert received patent for discov- 
ery and colonization in North America. 


New York City incorporated, 1655. Children’s 
Day celebrated in churches. 

General Pershing and staff reached Paris, 1917. 
Congress adopted Stars and Stripes as the flag of 
the U.S., 1777. 


Alcock and Brown flew the Atlantic, 1919. Frank- 
lin’s kite experiment, 1752. 


Washington accepted commission as General of 
the American Revolutionary Army, 1775. 


Battle of Bunker Hill, 1775. 
Clinton left Philadelphia, 1778. 


Father’s Day. Proclamation of President declaring 
war on Great Britain, 1812. 


West Virginia joined Union, 1863. Send-a-Child- 
to-Camp-Week begins. 


New Hampshire joined Union, 1788. 
C. L. Sholes patented the typewriter, 1869. 


Jay treaty ratified by United States, 1795. Grover 
Cleveland died, 1908. 


Custer’s last stand, 1876. Virginia admitted to the 
Union, 1788. 


American troops landed in France, 1917. 
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27. 


British naval attack on Charleston, S. C., re- 


pulsed, 1776. 
Treaty of Versailles signed, 1919. 
William E. Borah born, 1865. 


Indian Territory established by act of Congress, 
1834. Taft nominated Chief Justice, 1921. 


JUNE: CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


12-16 
6- 9 


28- | 
20-27 
8-10 
26-30 
6-10 
20-24 
14-17 
6-10 
6-11 
20-23 
20-23 


Advertising Federation of America, Detroit 

American Association of Industrial Physicians and Surgeons, 
Chicago 

American Association of Law Libraries, St. Paul, Minn. 

American Dental Trade Association, Del Monte, Calif. 

American Feed Manufacturers’ Association, Indianapolis 

American Home Economies Association, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

American Institute of Banking, Louisville, Ky. 

American Institute of Electrical Engineers, Washington, D. C. 

American Leather Chemists’ Association, Bedford Springs, Pa 

American Psychiatric Association, San Francisco 

American Retail Coal Association, Chicago 

American Sanatorium Association, Los Angeles 

American Seed Trade Association, Detroit 

American Society of Clinical Pathologists, San Francisco 


5 American Society of Medical Technologists, San Francisco 


American Society for Testing Materials, Atlantic City 
American Surgical Trade Association, Chicago 


7 Associated Fishing Tackle Manufacturers, Chicago 


13-14 
13-14 
lk 
27-29 
8-10 


25-29 
26-30 
21-23 
13-17 

2- 3 


Associated Grocery Manufacturers of America, Hot Springs, Va. 
Association for the Study of Allergy, San Francisco 
Association for the Study of Internal Secretions, San Francisco 
Association of Western Union Employees, Chicago 
Flavoring Extract Manufacturers’ Association, Atlantic City 
Institute of Cooking and Heating Appliance Manufacturers, 
Cincinnati 
International Advertising Convention, Glasgow, Scotland 
International Association of Display Men, Washington, D. C. 
Internationa] Circulation Managers’ Association, Quebec, Can. 
Linen Supply Association of America, Cincinnati 
Manufacturing Chemists’ Association, Sky Top, Pa. 


5 Marking Device Association, Cleveland 
2 National Accident and Health Association, Cleveland 


20-23 
5-10 
6- 9 
7-10 
26- 2 
13-15 
26-30 
20-23 
6- 8 
19-23 
21-24 
14-17 
23-25 
20-23 
20-21 
6 
7- 8 
8-11 
21-24 


National Association of Building Owners, Milwaukee 

National Association of Certified Public Accountants, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

National Association of Cost Accountants, Chicago 

National Association of Credit Men, San Francisco 

National Association of Master Plumbers, Cleveland 

National Confectionery Association, New York City 

National Conference of Social Work, Seattle 

National Conference of State Liquor Administrators, St. Paul 

National Education Association, New York City 

National Leather and Shoe Finders’ Association, Chicago 

National Office Management Association, Montreal, Canada 

National Reserve Officers’ Association, Cleveland 

National Retail Credit Association, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

National Retail Tea and Coffee Merchants’ Association, Chicago 

National Terrazzo and Mosaic Association, Cleveland 

National Tuberculosis Association, Los Angeles 

National Macaroni Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago 

Oil Workers’ International Union, Houston, Texas 

Radio Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago 

Radio Parts Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago 

Special Libraries’ Association, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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IDEAS 





Have you recently installed some new equipment, improved a method, added some 
new business or office management plan? Have you found a better way to perforn 
some management activity? Then tell the editors about it. This department is a 
clearing house of improved ideas and methods and $5.00 is paid for each idea used 





1. Suggestive Selling 
Made Easy 


An exceptionally well-organized price 
book used by the telephone sales depart- 
ment of Stop and Shop, down-town food 
mart in Chicago, might well serve as an 
outline for any retail, wholesale or manu- 
facturing sales department. Products are 
listed in groups and the various groups 
are arranged in the book in accordance 


with their relation to each other. Under 
each group merchandise is listed alpha- 
betically by product, and under each 
product the different varieties are listed 
alphabetically by brand or description. 
In the Stop and Shop price book items 
of merchandise are divided into thirty- 
two departments, or groups. These de- 
partments are indexed and there are 
four rows of index tabs with eight index 
tabs in each row. Or, perhaps a better 
way of explaining this would be to say 


that there are three indexes directly be 
neath each of the top eight—or thos 
eight which appear vertically on top « 
the book is lying closed on the desk. 
For instance, the first department a 
the top of the book is indexed “Fruit 
(tin and glass).” When the salesperso 
turns to this department the tab direct] 
beneath it which instantly catches he 
eyes is “Fruit Juice; Fruit Syrup 
Thus it is made easy for the salesperso: 
to think of suggesting fruit juice or frui 
syrup products to the customer, after lh 
or she has taken an order for canne: 
fruits, and while the customer too i 
thinking in terms of fruit products. Thi 
also is true of the index which comes int: 
view after the salesperson has turned t: 
the Fruit Juice; Fruit Syrup department, 
which is “Jellies; Jams.” The next ii 
this row is also related to the first thre: 


‘It is “Honey; Molasses; Syrup.” 


The other seven groupings, each cor 
sisting of four departments, are as fo! 
lows: 

Artichoke, Asparagus, Beans; Beets t 
Tomatoes; Vegetable Juices, Dried Veg: 
tables; Soups and Cubes. 

Sea Food, A to G; Sea Food, H to R; 
Sea Food, S to Z; Pastes and Spreads 

Cheese; Delicatessen Meats; Crackers 
Heat ’n Fat. 

Olives; Pickles; 
Dressing, Olive Oil. 

Baking and Cooking Products (sod 
canned milk, powder, coloring materials 
etc.); Dried Fruits to Flavoring E» 
tracts; Flour to Salt; Spice to Yeast. 

The book itself is a loose-leaf style, 
with leather covers. Each tab is a dit 
ferent color and is conspicuously larg 
—about one inch square. The category 
represents is typed on it, and then tl 
tab is covered with cellophane. This pr: 


Condiments; Sala 


tects the tabs from wearing out t 
quickly and also keeps the typed matt: 
from becoming smudged. 

In the front of the book are sever 
sheets listing special products for whi: 
there is frequent demand, such as bee: 
club sodas, ginger ales, etc. 


The task of teaching a second generation the business has been undertaken by 
Chevrolet which has established a school of modern merchandising and manage- 
ment for the sons of Chevrolet dealers. The first group of twenty-seven dealers’ 
scns, drawn from every section of the country, is shown here visiting the General 
Motors’ research department under the personal guidance of Charles F. Ketter- 
ing, vice president in charge of research and inventor of the self-starter. The idea 
for theschool originated with William E. Holler, general sales manager of Chevrolet 
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2. This Plan Speeds 
Mail Sorting 


Systems used in many companies de- 
pend upon the understanding and co- 
operation of those with whom they do 
business. A form letter seeking such 
cooperation recently was mailed by RCA 
Manufacturing Company, Inc. This one- 
paragraph letter read as follows: 

“It would be of great assistance to us 
in the separation of our incoming mail, 
if you will kindly arrange to make your 
envelopes containing letters, order ac- 
knowledgments and invoices (including 
ull invoices heretofore sent to the ac- 
counting department) intended for the 
purchasing department — ‘Attention of 
the Purchasing Department.’ Your co- 
operation will be appreciated.” The let- 
ter was signed by N. A. Mears, vice 
president, purchasing department. 


3. Savings in Telegraph 
and Telephone Service 


Several additional communicating 
economies have been brought te the at- 
ention of the editors as the result of 
nterest evidenced in the article, “12 
Ways to Cut Communication Costs” 
American Busrness, February 1938). 

For example, Western Union Tele- 
sraph Company has a service for “serial 
nessages.” Instead of sending messages 
it the straight day rate they are marked 
‘serial.” When within one day there has 
been a series of a minimum of three 
messages, they are rated as one message 
it day-letter rates plus _ one-fifth 

rounded off to the nearest 5 cents). The 
economy in this service is apparent when 
ve realize that at the straight rate three 
messages would cost, let us say, 49 cents 
each. Serially marked and treated as one 
message, these same messages would 
ierage 20 cents each. They must, how- 
ever, be in a series of three within one 
day. 

Another service is called “time wire 
service.” A hook-up is provided and wire 
service is available in units of three 
minutes each. The rate is based upon the 
time element instead of the word element. 

Another company reports that their 
experience in forbidding employees the 
use of the telephone for personal pur- 
poses was similar to that reported in the 
February article. This company was lo- 
cated in a city where calls to suburbs 
cost approximately 10 cents. Many of 
their employees lived in the suburbs. The 
cost of personal calls became a factor. 
Regulation was not the answer to the 
problem. Employees living in the city 
were privileged to use the phone whereas 

uburban employees were penalized by 
being charged a toll rate. This problem 
was finally settled by absorbing all sub- 
urban toll charges on personal calls up 
to 50 cents per month for each employee. 
Over 50 cents the employee was billed. 
When the monthly toll rate reached $1.00 
within a month, the employee was billed 
for the total monthly charge. A record 
vas kept of the number of toll calls made 
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and each employee was notified accord- 
ingly. The fact that this record was be- 
ing kept resulted in a substantial reduc 
tion in the personal use of the telephone 
without withdrawing any privilege. 


4. How General Electric 
Values Suggestions 


Nearly $85,000 was earned by 
ployees of the General Electric Company 
during 1937 for new submitted 
through the company’s suggestion sys 
tem. During the year almost 37,000 sug- 
gestions were made by workers, of which 
more than 12,000 were adopted and paid 
for. During the past eleven years a total 
of nearly $600,000 has been paid out to 
ideas adopted for 


el- 


ideas 


employees for new 
use, the company reports. 


5. Scrap Paper Used to 
Flag Follow-Ups 


A time-saver in the filing department 
of White Laboratories, Inc., is a colored 
paper marker attached to each piece of 
filing material marked for follow-up. 

A consolidation of the follow-up and 
general files found advisable to 
eliminate double filing and cross-refer- 
ence work. However, since the pending 
material was the most active, a marker 
was found helpful in locating the file in 
the large mass of general filing. For this 
purpose, a 3-inch strip of colored scrap 
paper is now attached across the top 
of the sheet under each pending file, ex- 
tending slightly at the right edge. This 
is later ripped off for future use when 
the. material is returned for permanent 
filing. 

This is a good way to use up obsolete 
forms and letterheads on colored paper 
stock. 


was 


6. Shelf Cuts Lost Motion 
In Filing Procedure 


A two-compartment filing shelf, or a 
filing shelf with a tray, has been found 
satisfactory for disposing of material 
removed from files during the filing pro- 
cedure. This special shelf was devised by 
the Tennessee Valley Authority Office 
Service Department to correct the wasted 
time and effort used by clerks in placing 
such material on top of files. This prac- 


tice was found to be particularly in- | 


efficient when filing in lower drawers. A 


procedure whereby the removed material | 


—including material such as that which 
had been incorrectly alphabetized and 
out-cards which had been removed from 
the files upon the return of vriginal cor- 
respondence—was placed on a standard 
filing shelf under the material to be filed, 
was found equally unsatisfactory. 

So a compartment was fitted on the 
bottom of a standard filing shelf to serve 
as a storage space for removed material. 
The size of the compartment is 121% by 
934 inches with a clearance of 2 inches. 
A clip on the top of the tray keeps the 
material securely in place. 


GET OUT 20 COPIES 
IN THE NEXT MAIL, 
MI55 JONES! 


Meke TRUE COPIES! 


Gave Time and Money! 


Will Miss Jones make those 20 
copies on her typewriter? Not if 
there’s an E_ectro-Copyist in the 
office! Typing would take half a day 
—and even then might miss import- 
ant details such as letterhead and 
various notations. 

You can make copies of anything 
that’s written, peel typed, 
stamped or printed, with the ELEc- 
TRO-CopyisT—the exact photocopy - 
ing device without camera, lenses, 
darkroom. Our Original Formula 
Copyist Paper registers everything 
—all colored stamps, signatures, 
sketches, etc., show up in relative 
tones of black and white. 

ELECTRO-COPYIST is easily por- 
table. Available in two popular sizes. 

Buy Electro-Copyist and enjoy real 

factory cooperation; get the benefits of 

Hunter pioneering research. Conven- 

ient sources of supply. 


HUNTER 


ELECTRO- 


Pioneers of Office Photo-Copying 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


@ Hunter Electro-Copyist, Inc. 


Syracuse, N. 


0 Please mail me information about 
the Hunter ELECTRO-COPYIST. 
© Please have your representative call 

to give a five-minute demonstration. 
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COST-CUTTING METHODS 
FOR OFFICE AND FACTORY 


NEW SYSTEMS AND EQUIPMENT 





New Desk Ends Fatigue, 
Speeds Production 


BY MEANS of a new desk every ele- 
ment in the cycle of making a posting 
can be natural and easy. The work and 
the machine have been brought together 
in an efficient unit. This desk was de- 
veloped by the Monroe Calculating Ma- 
chine Company as the result of a 
thorough study into ways and means of 
overcoming fatigue in posting. It is 
called the Monroe Bookkeeping Machine 
and Desk. 

Every feature of the desk’s design was 
decided upon after analysis of motions 
and experimentation. It was determined 
by tests that 26 inches is the ideal work- 
ing height. The Monroe is placed on the 
right-hand side of the desk which was 
found to be the natural and most com- 
fortable operating position. On the left- 
hand side there is plenty of room for 
working papers and a check shelf, or 
holder, for records. The ledger tray rests 
on a support at a definitely related angle 


Especially designed, after a series of tests by office experts and lighting engineers 
at Nela Park, this desk for ledger posting is marketed by Monroe Calculating 


to the worker, facilitating the rapid se- 
lection and replacement of forms. 
The operator starts with the original 
records, selects the ledger form, inserts 
it in the machine and makes keyboard 
set-up; then replaces the form in the 
tray and goes on to the next posting. 


Check Signer Saves 
Executives’ Time 


EVERY day more executives are avoid- 
ing writer’s cramp and achieving addi- 
tional time for important matters by use 
of some sort of signature machine. A 
portable electric device which will sign 
checks or letters is called the Protex. By 
means of an additional plate it may also 
be used as a check endorser. Continuous 
form checks may be signed, one at a 
time, without detaching. The signature 
is printed through a ribbon. 

Plates may be had with or without a 
protective background and as many as 
three signatures may be engraved on a 
single plate when it is desired to use 


Machine Company asan aid toincreased speed and accuracy in ledger-posting work 
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Electric Check Signer 


trade-marks, slogans or other insignia 
A non-printing, non-resettable signatur: 
counter with a capacity of 99,999 is built 
in the machine and there are three sepa 
rate locks to prevent unauthorized us 
age. The executive’s lock is necessary 
for insertion or removal of signature 
plate. The operator’s lock controls the 
current and prevents operation of th 
machine by another person during any 
temporary absence. The case lock pre- 
vents unauthorized persons from gain 
ing access to the internal mechanism 
The Protex, manufactured by the Check 
Writer Company, is available for either 
direct or alternating current. 


No Need for Listeners 
To Cry ‘‘Louder’”’ 


THERE is no longer any excuse for an} 
executive to make speeches at banquets 
or conventions which cannot be heard 
with perfect clarity in the furthermost 
reaches of the room in which the meeting 
or banquet is being held. A new publi: 
address system model which is not onl 
portable but which, it is said, can be ad 
justed to the different acoustics encour 
tered in various rooms, has been ar 
nounced, 

This particular Bell Sound Systen 
model has a 24-watt undistorted outpu 
‘and utilizes both base and treble com 
pensators. It has two 12-inch, heavy-dut 
dynamic speakers. Matching terminal! 
permit the use and matching of as man 
as six speakers. Three input channe 


- allow for simultaneous use of two micr« 


phones and a phono pick-up. The amp! 
fier is of a high-gain type. The micr 
phone is of a new streamline crystal ty; 
with high frequency response, and sai 
to be particularly free of hiss, bac! 
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ground noise, rattle or other interference. 

Although portable, this model may also 
be purchased without carrying cases for 
permanent installation. 


Electric Eye Burglar 
Alarm Guards Property 


OF PARTICULAR interest to the 
owner or operator of a small business 
is a new, electric eye burglar alarm. 
With this equipment properly placed in 
office, store or warehouse, he can lock 
up and leave in confidence, knowing that 
if an intruder enters he will start a 
hidden alarm ringing inside the electric 
eye unit. 

This burglar alarm, called the Tele- 
touch, can be purchased outright in 
“package” form from a local electrical 
appliance dealer or electric light com- 
pany and installed in about one minute. 
For it is only necessary to plug the Tele- 
touch into an outlet and face it in the 
direction of a lamp. The invisible path 
between the lamp and the Teletouch 
unit—up to 50 feet—is then fully pro- 
tected from trespassers. 


Burglar Alarm 


Foolproof against tampering, a hidden 
alarm inside the unit starts ringing when 
the power line is cut or pulled out of 
the outlet. The alarm, once started either 
in this manner or by an intruder passing 
in view of the Teletouch Electric Eye, 
cannot be silenced by throwing the 
switch to “off” position. The alarm is 
controlled by a secret combination on 
the dials which is known only to the 
owner. Dimensions of the unit are 12 by 
63, by 8 inches. Either alternating or 
direct current may be used. 
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Furnishing cooling equal to that which would result from melting five tons of 
ice in twenty-four hours this self-contained Carrier unit occupies little floor 
space and requires only simplest water and electrical connection to operate 


Self-Contained Cooler 
Will Go Anywhere 


TWO new air-conditioning units which 
give off cooling equivalent to three and 
five tons of ice, respectively, have been 
announced by Carrier Corporation. The 
advance which has been made in such 
equipment is best realized by remem- 
bering that in 1932 when Carrier pio- 
neered in this type of unit, such equip- 
ment furnished cooling equivalent to that 
given off daily by nine-tenths of a ton 
of melting ice. Yet today’s 3-ton unit is 
smaller than the 1932 unit, and even the 
5-ton unit requires only one square foot 
more. 

The 3-ton cabinet takes up 414 square 
feet and the 5-ton, 6 square feet of 
space, or the equivalent of that occupied 
by two ordinary office chairs. The whole 
mechanism is completely contained with- 
in 37 cubic feet and 49 cubic feet re- 
spectively. The old nine-tenths of a ton 
unit required 5 square feet and 34 cubic 
feet. 

These water-cooled units require only 
three simple connections and can be in- 
stalled within a few hours. The 3-ton 
unit delivers 1,100 cubic feet of air per 
minute and the 5-ton, 1,460 cubic feet 
of air per minute. These new units are 
equipped for selective air delivery and 
may be adjusted to suit requirements. 
With these outlets air can be discharged 
to the entire interior from front, back, 


either side, upward, downward, concen- 
trated or spread. Thus the unit can be 
placed wherever space is available and 
still air condition the space desired. 


Changeable Sign Has 
Many Uses 


NOW there is a way to arrange for 
that extra sign, easily and at a moderate 
cost. For a temporary sign—for sec- 
ondary, roadside and inside signs—Lite- 
Ray reflecting letters and numerals are 
proving very satisfactory. These reflect- 
ing letters and numerals are a new prod- 
uct of the Dura-Products Manufacturing 
Company. They are studded with mir- 
rored glass and jewel lenses which pick 
up rays of light and shine out brilli- 
antly in the darkness. All lenses are 
cemented securely in place so they can- 
not be removed when the letter is in 
place on the sign. 

Made of solid polished aluminum, one- 
fourth of an inch in thickness and pro- 
tected with weather resisting lacquer, 
Lite-Ray reflecting letters and numerals 
are said to be good for years of service. 
It is easy to make a sign with them— 
simply mount the letters or numerals on 
a wooden panel or other surface, using 
rustproof screwnails which are furnished 
with each letter or numeral. These letters 
and numerals come in 3-, 4-, and 5-inch 
sizes. All are one-fourth of an inch thick. 
Each is packed in an individual box. 
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NO METAL TOP TO DENT 
CORRODE OR SCRATCH 


Nothing slips through a Vul-Cot. Solid 
sides and bottom really hold things in. Con- 
structed throughout of National H-A-R-D 
Vulcanized Fibre with a _ super-strong, 
double-rolled fibre top that 
takes 100 lbs. of pressure. No 
metal top to dent, rust or lose its 
finish. NO SOFT FIBRE to bend 
out of shape. A size 
and shape for every 
need. In colors to 
match office furnish- 
ings. 
At Stationers and Office 
Furniture Stores 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. | 


Wilmington, Delaware 





our new 1938 


Portfolio off 


I's FREE! 
Send for it and 
Compare our Prices 


There must be a reason why our Letterhead 
business is “growing like a weed.” There MUST 
be a reason why we have had to enlarge our 
plant in the midst of the business depression to 
take care of constantly increasing volume. There 
MUST be a reason why alert buyers in 48 
states have learned that it pays to order from 
“letterhead headquarters.” Yes, there must be 
a reason, and that reason can be told in one 
word—VALUE! Let us send you a copy of our 
newest portfolio of Modern Lithographed Let- 
terhead Samples, also our Price List, so that 
you may see for yourself. Just attach this ad- 
vertisement to your business letterhead and 
mail it to us. Or—use the convenient coupon! 
UNIVERSAL LITHO & STATIONERY CO. 
4309 Diversey Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


Pease ee eeeeeeee 

UNIVERSAL LITHO & STATIONERY Co, 

BH 4309 Diversey Ave., Chicago, Ill. ¥ 
Gentlemen: Please send the Portfolio and g 
Price List as advertised, without cost or 

7 obligation. 

g Name......... eanieiuitien esti 

4 Company........... ci eiclieiiaeeitctan Nanas lala 

2 III sts hniscintsinpinncistiitabcntiinessetbiiiainiatiammemmeelainasil 
City. State... 
Se ee ee 
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Inset back panel on this Ridgewood desk provides space for bookshelves or 
filing racks which can be used, when desks are in rows, by the employee at 
the desk in front, thus helping to keep desk tops clear and conserving space 


Plier-Type Checkwriter 
For Small Users 


FOR individual bank accounts, for small 
businesses, branch and field offices where 
it is necessary to write checks when 
more elaborate machines are not avail- 
able, a new plier-type checkwriter which 
users may hold in one hand as easily 
as a pair of pliers has recently been 
put on the market by Wayne Manufac- 
turing Company. 

Hold the Wayne in your right hand, 
press release knob with your thumb, in- 
sert check in slot. With the left hand a 
dial is turned which moves the charac- 
ters to writing position. Press the han- 
dles together with the right hand—plier 
fashion, stamping the characters in acid- 
proof ink. When the writing is com- 
pleted the check is drawn through the 
protecting mechanism for permanent 
protection. 


Shadowless Light from 
This Fixture 


A NEW lighting unit which provides il- 
lumination of a highly diffused and 
shadowless quality is the new Canopy 
Localite, introduced by the Fostoria 
Pressed Steel Corporation. According to 
the manufacturer the new unit is highly 
efficient delivering an average of 33 foot 
candles with two 150 watt lamps over 


an area of 4 by 6 feet, at a mounting 
height of 48 inches above the working 
surface. 

The canopy is 36 inches wide and is 
available in 2% foot multiple lengths 
with a minimum of 5 feet. It accommo- 
dates either 150 watt or 200 watt lamps 
—one socket to each 21% foot length. 


New Desk Design Offers 
Space-Saving Feature 


THE picture above _ illustrates the 
front and back view of the new Ridge- 
wood desk made by the Gunn Furniture 
Company. The inset back panel on this 
desk makes it particularly convenient for 
a stenographer taking dictation from 
the executive sitting at the other side, 
or for customers or salesmen being 
interviewed. Used in general offices the 
inset panel makes it possible for each 
desk to be used by two clerks during 
a rush period. 

Also in general offices, with uniform 
Ridgewood desks placed in rows, the 
back of the desk is available for Gunn 
accessories such as filing rack, bookcase, 
dictating machine cabinet, etc. When this 
arrangement is followed, the individual 
seated at the front desk has easy access 
to the compartment of the desk behind 
him; the person at the second desk 
keeps his books, files, or dictating ma- 
chine, in the back of the third desk, 
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and so on down the line. Although it 
might seem that the man at the last 
desk in the row might be out of luck, 
he probably would be near to a wall 
where his equipment could be kept in a 
bookcase, file or cabinet within fingertip 
reach. 


‘*‘Rubber’’ Fan Provides 
Economical Breezes 


EXECUTIVES of those companies 
which still rely on electric fans for cool- 
ing and refreshing the air of offices in 
summer will be interested to know that 
there is a new fan on the market which 
has flexible blades made of rubber and no 
“squirrel-cage” wire guards, 

At a recent demonstration by the Sam- 
son-United Corporation, makers of this 
fan, results of experiments were offered 
as evidence that rubber blades whip up 
17 per cent to 35 per cent more air de- 
livery than other blades. The fan was 
also demonstrated as economical because 
of the fact that it supposedly consumes 
only 195 watts of electricty while most 


Rubber-Blade Fan 


other circulators require from 275 to 350 
watts. It was also claimed that draft can 
be eliminated by operating this fan at a 
low velocity at which the fan still de- 
livers breeze-power comparable to other 
circulators running at greater speed. 

Stationary, oscillating, desk and. pedes- 
tal versions of this Samson fan are 
ivailable in sizes from 6 inches to 24 
inches. All 10- and 16-inch models can be 
converted for wall use by turning a 
single knob, owing to a novel pivot joint. 
lhe flexible rubber blades are guaranteed 
for five years. 
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SZ PS ss Ds DPD 
| Help Someone Succeed 


BY SENDING US HIS NAME 


Ir you know some worthy and ambitious man or woman 
who wants to find a way to win a fair reward in a life work, 
do this: 

Suggest a career in life insurance field work and if you 
think this individual might be interested send us the name 
to the address below. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
places a high value on sincere recommendations if based on 
personal knowledge of the character of those recommended. 

To selected individuals who possess energy, common 
sense, character, stability and genuine sympathy with 
others, The Mutual Life offers personal direction and 
training in life insurance field work, leading to permanent 
careers in the communities chosen. 

Che Mutual Life’s new 32-page booklet “Can I Make a Living as a Life 


Insurance Representative?” is available to those who wish to consider 
the subject seriously; also name of nearest Mutual Life manager. 


Appress: Vice President and Manager of Agen 


Sho 


Insurance Company Mew York 


34 Nassau Street, New York 
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Is There 
Better Way 
to Help 


Modern Sales 
Promotion 


Ag 


Salesmen? 


Dartnell is checking 2,700 sales organizations to determine 


. Which types of sales promotion have proved most effective for different 
sales set-ups. 
. How these companies tie-in their sales promotional effort with personal 
selling and advertising. 
. What sales promotional efforts failed and which succeeded. Why did 
they fail? Why did they succeed? 
THIS IS THE FIFTH nation-wide survey DARTNELL has made of sales 
management practices. It will take a year to complete. The information and 
data gathered by our staff will be released in the form of monthly reports, 
with working exhibits, to all subscribers. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: The entire cost of the twelve typewritten reports (814x11 inches), 


the supplementary data and exhibits, special reference binder and tabbed indexes is $11.85. 
If check accompanies order your name will be gold stamped on cover at no extra cost. 


Invoice to company unless otherwise requested. Illinois 3% Sales Tax added when applicable 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, 4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


























MM 


Genuinely 
Friendly 


featuring— 
Unusually Comfortable Rooms, 
the Finest of Food and Reason- 
able and Uniform Rates. 

In CLEVELAND it’s 

e THE HOLLENDEN 


Richard F. Marsh, Mgr. 


In COLUMBUS it's 

e THE NEIL HOUSE 
Tom. A. Sabrey, Mgr. 

In AKRON it's 

e THE MAYFLOWER 
Jack Walsh, Mgr. 

In TOLEDO it's 

e THE NEW SECOR 


J. J. Fitzpatrick, Mgr. 
In JAMESTOWN, N. Y. it's 


e THE JAMESTOWN 
Sam A. Gavey, Mgr. 
and 


eTHE SAMUELS 


P. R. Suddaby, Mer. 








Wai 


r ST. LOUIS 


There's no need for wolking blocks, 


Spending money, time and pep— 


Here's Downtown ot your doorstep.” 
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OVER 50 


OF ALL ROOMS $3.50 OR 
LESS, SINGLE; $5.00 OR LESS, DOUBLE 


This dome of polished, stainless steel will house two floors of dramatic United 
States Steel Corporation exhibits at the New York World's Fair opening in 1939 
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Whiz-z—Sixteen Hours 


| New York-Chicago 


PASSENGERS on eastbound trains out 
of Chicago and westbound trains out 


. of New York with Chicago or St. Louis 


as their destination will have to be on 
the alert for the next few weeks in order 
not to be left behind. 

New faster schedules for passenger 
transportation in and out of Chicago 
went into effect May 1, but even more 
rapid schedules will be observed by the 
New York Central and Pennsylvania on 
their crack trains after June 15. 

Nine new streamlined trains will go 
into service June 15 on the Pennsylvania 
railroad, two of which will be Broadway 
Limiteds with running time between Chi- 
cago and New York reduced to sixteen 
hours. The New York Central’s New 
Twentieth Century Limiteds, made up of 
streamlined cars, go on a 16-hour sched- 
ule between Chicago and New York on 
June 15. The new streamlined trains for 
both roads are said to be the quietest 
trains for passengers ever to take to 
the rails. All the sleepers on the Twen- 
tieth Century and Broadway will be of 
the room type, consisting of roomettes, 
duplex bedroom cars, compartments, 
drawing rooms and master bedrooms. 

The other streamliners for the Penn- 
sylvania, in addition to the Broadway 
Limiteds, are two Generals from Chi- 
cago to New York, two Liberty Limiteds 
from Chicago to Washington, and three 
Spirit of St. Louis trains operating be- 
tween New York City and St. Louis. 

On May 1 running time of the World’s 
Fairliner gained an hour on its east- 
bound run, the Fifth Avenue Special 
makes its run 20 minutes faster and 
Nos. 58 and 40 over the Michigan Cen- 
tral have been speeded up. 

The schedule of the Capitol Limited 


between Chicago and Washington, D. C., 
has been shortened by 35 minutes west- 
bound and by 22 minutes eastbound. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad also inaugurated 
faster service, their new schedule cutting 
as much as 35 minutes from the Chi- 
cago-New York running time. 

Speedier flying schedules were inau- 
gurated May 1 by Transcontinental- 
Western Air. The eastbound transcon 
tinental flight to Chicago has been clip- 
ped to 15 hours, 13 minutes and the 
westbound flight to 17 hours, 26 minutes 
Nonstop transports between Chicago 
and New York over TWA now operate 
on a 3-hour and 39-minute schedule east 
bound and 4 hours and 45 minutes wher 
westbound. 


Show Use of Stainless 
Steel at N. Y. Fair 


AN EXHIBITION building of polished 
stainless steel in the shape of a perfect 
hemisphere supported by external struc- 
tural members, will house the United 
States Steel’s exhibit at the New York 
World’s Fair of 1939. The great dome, 
covered wth 28,000 feet of stainless steel 
will measure 66 feet in height and 132 
feet in diameter. It will contain tw 
floors of exhibits showing how steel i: 
a thousand forms is important to mod 
ern civilization, and also how throug! 
research it is helping to shape th 
“world of tomorrow.” 


Easier to Tour Europe 
On This Plan 


ALL-EXPENSE conducted tours «< 
Europe for American motorists drivin 
their own cars is a travel innovation t 
be sponsored this year by the Unite 
States Lines as a feature of its summe 
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program according to a_ recent an- 
nouncement by W. C. Lancsweert, dis- 
trict passenger manager at Chicago. 
This new “motorcade” plan is designed 
for those who would like to drive their 
own cars on a tour of Europe but who 
have doubts of their ability to find their 
way about in a foreign land, who are 
apprehensive that the cost of such a 
tour might get out of hand, and who 
feel that they might be unable to meet 
the ordinary problems of the road when 
they don’t speak the language of the 
country. The tours will be of 65 days’ 
duration and will visit England, France, 
Belgium, Germany, Switzerland and 
Italy. Rates for the tour will include 
car transportation, steamer fare, gas 
and oil, garaging, all touring documents, 
marine insurance, public liability and 
property damage, insurance, cross chan- 
nel passage, hotels, meals, baggage 
transfer, museum fees and other items. 


Air-Cooled Buses Defy 
Death Valley Terrors 


AIR-CONDITIONED buses are now 
making a bid for passenger approval. A 
fleet of fifty modernistic aluminum and 
steel, fully air-conditioned buses is 
now operating out of Chicago to St. 
Louis, Kansas City, and points in Okla- 
homa, Kansas, Colorado and California. 

For the first time in America bus 
passengers on these new Santa Fe Trail- 
ways buses can enjoy comfortable tem- 
perature and relative humidity whether 
they are traveling across sun-baked 
deserts or frigid mountain zones. 
“Sealed” doors and windows shut out 
noise and dirt. The Carrier air-condi- 
tioning system which was installed in 
the buses of this new $1,000,000 fleet was 
tested in this country on grueling road 


tests in southern Arizona and New 


Mexico and in the heat-wracked Death 
Valley of California. 


Charter Planes Ready to 
Fly Almost Anywhere 


ANY city which has an airport will be 
served by American Airlines, Inc., from 
now on, according to a recent announce- 
ment made by Charles A. Rheinstrom, 
vice president. The organization has 
made an agreement with Airlines Char- 
ter Service which adds more than two 
thousand cities, towns and hamlets to 
the 247 cities served by scheduled air- 
lines. 

A passenger wishing to fly to some 
distant city not on a scheduled route 
may make arrangements to do so at 
the American Airlines ticket office. Like- 
wise, a passenger in a city not served 
by commercial airlines may take an Air- 
lines Charter Service plane to the closest 
point where there is regular scheduled 
service. The equipment used by the 
charter service is modern and is super- 
vised by the Department of Commerce. 

American Airlines carried over 300,500 
passengers during 1937 and with the 
new service expects 1938 to be the great- 
est travel year to date. 
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3000 ROOMS 
WITH BATH 





OTTO K. EITEL 
Managing Director 


STEVENS 


on; B fer Vere 
“AMERICA’S GRAND HOTEL” 








EXECUTIVES SELECT 


UW Ci WN 8 db lb 
GIVER SUN 


for Their Sons and Daughters 


New program offers a broad general educa- 
tion the first two years, leaving the last 
two years for concentration in a chosen 
field. Twelve hundred students. Twenty- 
six buildings, excellent equipment, beau- 
tiful campus of 300 acres, nine-hole golf 
course, varied athletic program, adequate 
religious opportunities. 


Well-balanced Liberal Arts program ;Com- 
merce and Finance; Secretarial Courses; 
Training of Teachers; Engineering; Biol- 
ogy; Music; Art; Pre-Medical; Pre-Legal. 


For detailed information and 
book of views, address 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 


Founded 1846 
LEWISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 





























Operates automatically when check is in- 
serted into machine — new principle of 
check signer engineering. 


With three locks to insure safety 
of name plate. 
Writes through multi-colored rib- 
bon on safety background. 
Equipped with  non-resettable 
counting device. 
3B MODELS MODESTLY PRICED ree 1938 
a i B-‘lLO72 C /I272 
NO PUSH OR PUL LLY AUTOMAT? 
LUSIVE AGENCY Iw YOUR Ty wrire 


CHECK WRITER CO.,« 169 WILLIAM ST. NEW YOR 


In replying please mention American Business 


Stock Forms 


Cut Costs with 


DARTNELL FORMS 


Save Time and Money 








SaLesMAN’s APPLICATION BLank — Used 
by more than 3,000 concerns to find weak 
points in applicants for positions as sales- 
men. A four-page form embodying the 
best features of many forms. 81x11 in. 
Other Dartnell forms are: General Application 
Blanks; Expense Account Forms; Automobile 
Expense Books; Auto Expense Blanks; Sales- 

men's Reference Forms. 

Write for FREE Samples 


DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 


4660 Ravenswood Ave. Chieago, U.S. A. 





Adding Machines 





NEW AUTOMATIC. ADDER, $3. 76 
Makes adding easy. 
durable and e ——_ 
columns, Saves tin 
errors. 85. 000 pl 
\ guaranteed. Price $3.75 delivered. Agents 


want}. H. BASSETT & CO 
Dept. 36, = 302, Altadena, Calif. 





Mailing Lists 


WOULD YOU LIKE $100 TO $5000 
FROM YOUR MAILING LISTS? 


Our Mass Mailer clients do not compete with 
you but will be glad to send you substantial 
checks — through us—for addressing their 
empty envelopes or stuffed mail to YOUR lists. 
Send us full details on YOUR lists TODAY 
Mosely Selective List Service 
230 Congress St., Dept. AB-8, 





Boston, Mass. 


Unbreakable spring jaws 
clamp them firmly to cards but 

permit removal or rearrangement. 

Large window openings covered 

by transparent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink 
or red 

2 Sizes, 1 in. wide and 2 in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
Sold by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
paid to responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list_free 
insertable labels in perforated strips for typing 

16,000 Angle Type 
Used by Conn. State Employment Service 
CHAS. C. SMITH, Box 303, EXETER, NEBRASKA 
Mfr. of Smith’s Enameled SteelSignals 





House Organs 





eke YOUR OWN MAGAZINE 


OUR STANDARDIZED PLAN 
for printing House Organs 
permits unusually low prices 
for periodicals of all kinds. 
Samples and particulars free. 
NATIONAL PUBLISHERS 
PRESS 
523 Ottawa, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Labels and Seals 





_ es wl 
LABELS-SEALS 


All kinds for packaging, decorations, 
advertising. Address labels Strik- 
ing, practical designs. Write for 
free samples and prices. 


ST. LOUIS STICKER CO. 


1916 PINE STREET ~ ST. ‘t MO 





Of Interest to Salesmen 








“My Adventures in Selling” 


by Saunders Norvell, a new book about 
Selling and Salesmen is as entertaining as 
the Arabian Nights. Just published. Cloth 
bound, 216 pages, 5144x814 inches. Price on 
approval $1.75. Sent post FREE if remit- 
tance accompanies order. Returnable within 
10 days. Order your copy TODAY. 
THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
1660 Ravenswood Avenue Chicago 














ADDRESSING MACHINES 


Send today on business letterhead for systems bulletin that 


interests you — Payroll, 


Tax Work, Public Utilities, Publishers, 


Banks, Insurance, Laundries, and Coal Dealers. 


Made in Cambridge, Mass 


Sold everywhere. Look in your telephone book. 


BUSINESS TIPS 





The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company mentioned 
or to the editors of AMERICAN 
BUusINEss. 


business 





Cost and Design Data on 
New Store Fronts 


READERS who were interested in the 
March article, “The Modernization Trend 
in Retail Merchandising,” will find fur- 
ther enlightenment on this subject in a 
comprehensive booklet just issued by 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company. A 
number of actual store-front moderniza- 
tion jobs are illustrated in this book with 
both before and after views showing how 
the original front looked and how it ap- 
peared after modernization. Figures of 
the cost of materials installed are given 
in connection with each illustration, mak- 
ing it possible to determine almost ex- 
actly what each job cost. Anyone in- 
terested in modernization needs this book 


Kennedy, Commentator, 
Writes Direct Mail 


BUSINESS men interested in an un- 
usually successful series of direct-mail 
advertisements should write Thomas A 
Edison, Inc., for the series of pieces 
turned out by John B. Kennedy, famed 
radio commentator and writer. Mr. Ken- 
nedy visited a number of large offices and 
wrote about the various businesses, in- 
cidentally of course, commenting on the 
use of Ediphones. The entire series is an 
excellent example of how advertising can 
be made exciting and interesting as well 
as productive. 


Insurance Book Tells 
About Full Coverage 


YOU’VE heard sad stories about men 
who thought they were completely cov- 
ered by insurance, but when some freak 
accident occurred they found they were 
not only liable for the loss or damage 
but had no insurance to cover the cost of 
the damages. Perhaps a delivery man 
using the sidewalk slipped on a piece of 
ice and broke his leg. The insurance in 
force did not cover this but the proper- 
ty owner was obliged to pay damages 
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Perhaps a building was wrecked by a 
boiler explosion, and this particular type 
of loss was not covered by an insurance 
policy. A booklet issued by the America 
Fore Insurance and Indemnity Group 
called Am I Insured? will give any 
property owner a clear picture of the 
various types of insurance he needs for 
full protection, and tells the most econom- 
ical way to arrange for this insurance. 


A Market Survey That 
Tells Something 


A SURVEY recently conducted for the 
piano industry and published in booklet 
form gives a clear idea of the value of 
market research for any industry. Concise 
and graphic, the findings were broken 
down and presented in this booklet in 
instantly understandable charts. The 
various charts and figures show the 
percentage who own pianos out of the 
total 4,800 persons interviewed; piano 
ownership by income classification; piano 
ownership by population classification ; 
the percentage of piano owners who have 
children; styles of pianos by income 
classifications, and other pertinent facts. 
This booklet, titled Consumer Investiga- 
tion for National Piano Manufacturers’ 
Association, 1938, was conducted by 
Lawrence H. Selz of Chicago. 


Record of All Major 
Advertisers 


WOULD you like to know how much 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber spent for 
advertising in April? Or what magazines 
were used? Or would you want to see 
what media were used to advertise Dazey 
Churns, or Ivory Soap? These and a 
thousand similar questions can be an- 
swered by consulting a new 
publication called Advertising Review. 
Divided in five major classifications for 
each issue, advertisers may have any or 
all of the classifications for consultation. 
One complete set of the current month’s 
issue may be obtained without charge, by 
writing the Advertising Review Pub- 
lishing Company. 


List of Graduates for the 
Personnel Man 


FOR the fourth consecutive year, a col- 
lege fraternity has issued a booklet list- 
ing more than two hundred young men 
from coast to coast who will be grad- 
uated from universities and colleges in 
June and be looking for permanent em- 
ployment. A few alumni also are in- 
cluded in the listings. Copies of the 
ooklets are being mailed to potential 
employers. The education, experience, 
jualifications and type of job wanted, are 
given for each young man listed. Em- 
ployers searching for prospective em- 
loyees are aided by the classification of 
the job hunters under such headings as 
\ccounting, Journalism and Sales Pro- 
notion, Banking, Aeronautical Engineer- 
ing, Insurance, etc. The book is published 
vy Alpha Tau Omega Placement Service. 


May, 1938 





Paper Drills 











The Rectigraph Machine pl 
thing typed, written o 

Easy to operate. Savest 

by photo copying valt 
Photo copies are acce 


us show y 
yo 


yu the econom 
ir specific business. Wr d 
THE RECTIGRAPH DIVISION of 
THE HALOID COMPANY 
212 Haloid St., Rochester, N.Y. 


TWIRLIT 
PAPER DRILL 


EASILY PERFORATES 


Vg inch (150 sheets) of bound or loose 
paper at one operation. A size and 
model for every office need. 


Ask your Stationer for demonstration 


MITCHELL BINDER COMPANY 


HAGERSTOWN MARYLAND 











Stapling Machines—Staples 








monthly . 





Are You Using the 
Correct Staples in 
Your Stapler? 


MAKE SURE!! 


Write our SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


Tell them the make of your machines, the 
staples you are now using and your require- 
ments. 


This is part of the complimentary service of 


Norwalk HOTCHKISS Connecticut 











Steel Signals 





Signal vital facts with Cook's File 
Signals—automatiec reminders in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
THE H. C. COOK CO. 98 Beever a. 


Ansonia, Conn. 
Er “ae FILE 
y SIGNALS 











Chairs—Posture 











STURGIS 
POSTURE CHAIRS 


Easily and quickly adjusted 
A model for every need 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 

STURGIS POSTURE ape C0 


S TURGIS MICHIG 








Labels—AIl Kinds 





LABELS 


of all kinds 
QUICK oe QUALITY 
OW PRICE 
TOMPKINS’ LABEL SERVICE 


211 FRANKFORD AVE PHILA 


Pencils—Advertising or Plain 





(Offer Extended. Valid Until July 1st, 1938) 
1.000 PENCILS, First Grade, No. 2 lead, 
round, with erasers. 1 to 6 li. of Advertising 
allowed. Special, $15.00, Cash with Order. 


VICTOR BEFFA 


167-169 W. Girard Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 





Collection Letters 





“CASH IN” THOSE SLOW PAY ACCOUNTS! 
They can be collected. Our copyrighted collec- 
tion letters will do it. Send $1.00 for generous 
trial supply today—-NOW. Satisfaction assured. 
NATIONAL CREDITORS EXCHANGE 
713 Everson Bldg Syracuse, n..%. 
“YOU HANDLE ALL MONEY” 





Round Cornering Machine 








Round-Cornering is STREAMLINING 

Many uses and advantages. Low cost. Saves 

time, money. Write for illustrated folder de- 

scribing this hand operated Conner-RouNDER 
A. S. CHRISTIE CO. 

175 St. Paul St. Rochester, N. Y. 


SHEAR-ACTION SELF-SHARPENING 


PORNERROUNDER 


69 






















































12 SALES 


of every item 


12 CALLS « 





in the line on 
first trip with 


this case. 





Catalog 
Mailed—No 
Obligation 


KNICKERBOCKER CASE COMPANY 
2327 N. Crawford Ave. Chicago, III. 














SPEECHES AND HOW 


TO MAKE THEM — 
By 50c 
STANLEY TOWNSEND, LL.B. Postpaid 


The Convention speech, vote of thanks, the 
politica] meeting, the social function— 
whatever the occasion this book tells the 
executive how to acquit himself with ease 
and effectiveness. Concise, adequate, it is 
a practical guide which will save good 
matter from poor presentation. 


“THAT'S A GOOD ONE!” 


An Encyclopedia of Wit and Humor 
for the executive 


By THOMAS H. LEWIS, M.B.E. 
(Editor of London ‘Sales Management’’) 
Hundreds of funny stories, epigrams, wise- 
cracks and snatches of verse for the Con- 
vention or after-dinner Speaker, the sales- 
man and the story teller. Alphabetically 

arranged for instant reference. 


144 Pages. Cloth. $1.00 Postpaid 


THE “HOW” OF THE 
HUMAN MIND 


By W. J. TUCKER, D.Sc. 


Helps the reader to live effectively by 
giving him the secret key to the minds 
of others. 

248 Pages. Cloth. $2.50 Postpaid 


THE ART OF 


CONVERSATION — 
By 50c 
STANLEY TOWNSEND, LL.B. Postpaid 


This book explains the secret of the good 
mixer. It is of special interest to Sales- 
managers and Salesmen. 


Order your copies direct from the publish- 
ers—remit by international money order, 
please. 


MAY & CURTIS LTD. 


The Publishers of Unusual Books 


21, BRIDE LANE, FLEET STREET 
LONDON. E.C.4. ENGLAND 





Four new British Publications of 
interest to American executives 






















(R. H. Macy and Co. Photo) 


NEW BOOKS FOR EXECUTIVES 





ADVERTISING AND SELLING 
THROUGH BUSINESS PUBLICA- 
TIONS. By Mabel Potter Hanford. Ex- 
ploring a field which always has been 
neglected by sales and _ advertising 
authorities in the past, Mrs. Hanford, 
who is a specialist in business paper 
space buying, has developed and pre- 
pared a splendid study of the place of 
business papers in our marketing and 
distribution scheme. 

The author has had long experience in 
judging business papers and observing 
the results delivered to advertisers. She 
seems particularly lucid in her analysis 
of the difference between advertising in 
general media and business papers and 
shows, beyond all doubt, that the general 
media are often used when the more 
concentrated power of the business paper 
would do the job at lower costs. 

This is not a book solely for advertis- 
ing and sales executives. It will interest 
every business man who has a product 
which is sold through any type of 
dealer or which is sold from one industry 
to another. Indeed it may save some cor- 
poration executives thousands of dollars 
to read this book. Harper and Brothers. 
$2.50. 


SMOOTH SAILING. By L. E. Frailey. 
This 17l-page book will take but little 
time for you to read but when you have 
finished with it you will have a different 
slant on letter-writing and letter-dictat- 
ing. Every chapter is packed with simple 
facts and fundamental principles that 
everyone knows, of course, but forgets 
to put into practice when he settles in 
his chair to dictate to his secretary or 
to the dictating machine. The author has 
found a surprising number of letters go- 
ing through the mails today that are 
cluttered up with the expressions our 
forefathers used. If you are still guilty 
of using “rubber stamp phrases” after 





reading the first chapter in Smooth 
Sailing, you are hopeless! 

More than fifty examples of outstand 
ing letters have been culled from the 
author’s files to illustrate the text—each 
an excellent example of good letter 
salesmanship. The clever little line draw 
ings by Koenig add immeasurably to the 
appearance of the book. In fact, Smooth 
Sailing, unlike so many letter books that 
have come from the press in recent years, 
has been designed by the publishers with 
every appeal to the eye—attractive bind- 
ing, readable typography, wide page 
margins, and the aforementioned clever 
sketches. Prentice-Hall, Inc. $2.00. 


THE INTERPRETATION OF FI- 
NANCIAL STATEMENTS. By Ben 
jamin Graham and Spencer B. Meredith. 
Explains the ratio method of analyzing 
financial statements, clearly and con- 
cisely, without the deadliness that usually 
makes financial books a headache. An un- 
usually complete book, considering its 
brevity. 122 pages. Harper and Brothers. 
$1.00. 


PROBLEMS IN RETAILING. By; 
McNair, Gragg and Teele. The fourth of 
a series of case studies and books pre- 
pared by teachers in the Harvard Grad 
uate School of Business Administration 
Dozens of cases in almost every known 
type of retail operation, dealing with al 
most every phase of retailing, are ana 
lyzed, with actual figures shown. A book 
of priceless value to retailers, manufac 
turers and wholesalers. More than any 
thing we have seen it shows the care wit! 
which the manufacturer and wholesale: 
must approach the modern, well-manage 
retailer, for such a retailer today knows 
his business down to the last split frac 
tion of 1 per cent. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. $5.00. 
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